Looking ahead 
in the Finishing Department 


REPARING for 1925 production—present and pro- 

spective spray finishing departments cannot 

afford to be unfamiliar with Binks Spray Finishing 
Equipment. 


Its development has proven to be the most impor- 
tant achievement in spray finishing progress. 


Today—it ranks first in America’s largest manufac- 
turing institutions—producing the highest known 
quality of finishes—with lacquers — varnishes — 
shellacs—enamels and porcelain enamels. 


It is also designed to speed up production, and in 
addition its remarkable economical advantages in 
production cost is bringing about its rapid stand- 
ardization in the finishing world. 


We invite all progressive finishing department super- 
visors to write us—for information. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Popular No. 105 GUN 
and complete Finishing Room Equipment 
*121 Carroll Ave. - - - - - - CHICAGO 














Why experiment with a cheap filler? 
It may be causing your finishing troubles 


In addition to our No. 100 Lacquer, we also make a 
Special Lacquer Wood Filler that has proven its 
worth to many of the leading Furniture and Piano 


manufacturers. 


Write for samples and be convinced 


* . > 
Lindeman Wood Finish Company 
Main Office and Factory 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Warchouses and branch offices at Grand Rapids, Mich., and High Point, N.C. | 
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Air Brushes, pneu- 
matic painting 
machinery, air com- 
pressors, finishing 
room equipment, 
pneumatic rubbing 
machines, exhaust 
cabinets. 













- 
Equipment 


Speeds 
Production— 


Keeps Down 
Costs 


Many manufacturers re- 
port increases in produc- a “Po ss , 
tion as high as 1000% — een 
since installing modern, Type L—Lowest priced high 
efficient Paasche Equip- grade Paasche Sprayer. 
ment. 

With a Paasche Air Brush outfit you lay a clean, smooth, 
uniform finish on metal, that won’t chip or rub off. It 
speeds up production and cuts down costs wherever 
it is used. There is a Paasche Air Brush Outfit for every 
job, from the finishing of metal products to applying 
mill white to the factory. 


Write our Engineering Division. Our twenty years of experience 
are at your dispcsal. No obligation. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 


1921 Diversey Parkway -- -- CHICAGO 
New York Cieveland —————— Les Angeles 
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IKE a delicate pattern of lace, its silken net- 

work glinting and sparkling, Hilo Crystal- 
lizing Lacquer is the attractive new finish for 
ornamental wood specialties, metal novelties, 
furniture, auto parts. 


It is a clear finish, brushed or sprayed on like 
varnish. It blends effectively with colors. De- 
calcomanie, striping, trade marks, stamped 
patterns show thru it clearly. 

Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer can be applied over lacquers, 


enamels, varnishes, stain, shellac; over any hard non- 
porous surface. 


It saves finishing costs. It needs less undercoat prepara- 
tion than a smooth finish. 


Try this impressive quality finish on your products—see 
the difference! 


Working sample and Bulletin 8 sent gratis. Write us now. 


(Moller & Schumann Co 


HILo VARNISH CORPORATION | 7 
1 Gerry St., Brooklyn 


Philadel phia Boston Chicago 





Industrial Finishes for. Every Purpose 
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Headquarters on all Finishing 
Materials and Specialties 


Ask for our Supply Lists for 4 
the Furniture, Piano and 
Wood Finishing Trade 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in 


SHELLACS, STAINS, Woop FILLERS, Woop CEMENTs, 
BRUSHES, SPONGES, CHAMOIS, etc. 


(Try our Crack Eradicator) 


H. BEHLEN & BRO. | 


10 Christopher Street 
New York City 














Catalog Ne 4/ 


Painters 
pplies 


Everything in Paints 
For the Protection of 


Wood, Metal, Brick or Cement 


Shellac, Varnishes, Stains 
Fillers 





BRUSHES 


For all Finishing Purposes 
Send for Catalog 








GEO. E. WATSON CO.—“The Paint People” —62 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me Catalog No. 41—No obligation. 
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With the Editor 


HE kind of reception that is accorded an innovation, a dis- 

covery, an invention or a reform by those whom it affects in 
particular, and by the public in general, depends largely upon 
the following four factors: First—whether a need for it exists 
or can be developed; Second—how extensively the need is recog- 
nized or can be made apparent; Third—the character of the 
individuals or organization behind the idea; Fourth—to what 
extent it is going to affect the purse. All vitally important 
factors indeed. 

History abounds with instances where new things, which 
later proved to be wonderful steps forward in progress, were at 
first received with storms of protest, or great skepticism and 
ridicule. However, during recent years, so many new ideas 
have been initiated and developed into practicability that 
today less opposition is directed toward a thing simply because 
it is new. If it appears to be a product of sound judgment, if 
there is a present and future need for it, if the organization behind 
it exhibits qualities of honesty, capability and dependability, 
and if it is not exorbitant in cost, it stands a fair chance of 
being acceptable at par value by the majority of those to whom 
it caters. 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, now in its third issue, is like 
the year 1925—still new. But in the short period of time fol- 
lowing distribution of November and December issues (each 
more than 10,000 copies) an immense volume of evidence has 
piled up to show in no uncertain terms the real need and urgent 
demand for such a publication. Manufacturing concerns who 
use or contemplate the use of finishes, foremen finishers, factory 
superintendents and purchasing agents are exhibiting a remark- 
able interest in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. Manufacturers 
of finishes, finishing-room equipment and related products, and 
the technical and sales personnel of these concerns also are 
interested. Several firms have promptly taken advantage of 
the journal’s possibilities as a medium through which to better 
acquaint an enormous and prosperous industrial field with their 
names, their products and their service. 

For this splendid manifestation of interest, co-operation and 
support we are indeed grateful and appreciative. This encour- 
agement is an incentive for us to bend further efforts toward 
making INDUSTRIAL FINISHING the ideal trade paper for 
everyone interested in médern finishes, and the equipment and 
methods employed for applying and conditioning all kinds of 
paints and finishes in the thousands of present-day industrial 
plants. 
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FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 








SUPERSTAIN 


THE NON-GRAIN RAISING WATER STAIN 





Actual Water Stains in solution which will not raise 
the grain of the wood. 


Superstain dries immediately and will not bleed 
into the Shellac or Varnish. The ideal stain under 
lacquer finish. 

Absolutely non-fading. May be had in all shades 
for Mahogany, Walnut and Oak. 





Costs no more than ordinary Oil Stains. 


Send for trial gallon at barrel price. 





Henry A. Dewey Co., Inc. 


401 CONCORD AVE. $3 NEW YORK 
Established 1875 
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Providing Space for the Finishing 
Department 





How to plan space allowance and suitable means of accelerating dry- 
ing, to avoid congestion and delays in the finishing room, 


By Leo B. Darwell 


vo few factories have been 
so well planned and laid out 
that the finishing department has 
ample room in which to handle at 
minimum cost, the maximum pro- 
duction of the other departments. 
The finishing department differs 
from all other departments in 
this way: what may be all right 
in theory, and what may look all 
right on a blue print, cannot al- 
ways be worked out in actual 
practice. Stock from all other de- 
partments moves toward this one 
point and, since the stock never 
goes to it in steady streams, there 
is bound to be congestion at cer- 
tain periods. 

It is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to plan for the machine room, 
or the cabinet room. So many 
machines for the machine room, 
each machine occupying a certain 
amount of room, with space be- 
tween for the stock to move from 
one machine to another in a 
steady and continuous stream. In 
the cabinet room provision is 
made for so many benches, and 
so many machines to keep the 
work always moving. That is the 
theory, and usually in these de- 
partments it works out pretty 
much that way. But the finish- 
ing department is influenced by 
so many factors over which it 
has no control, and which can- 
not always be foreseen, that the 
same theory cannot be worked out 
in practice. 

In planning the finishing room 
the usual way is to figure the ca- 


pacity of all other departments 
to send out work in _ steady 
streams, then make provision in 
the finishing department for tak- 
ing care of the output. The out- 
put of all departments preceed- 
ing the finishing department may, 
in the aggregate, approximate 
that planned for, but it does not 
always move into the finishing 
department in the way anticipat- 
ed. A delay of a day in sending 
a batch of goods to the finishing 
department means a double dose 
the day following. The double 
dose means congestion, not only 
for that day, but for all other 
days until the stock is through 
the finishing department. Every 
foreman finisher knows how this 
works out. Owing to the number 
of operations in the finishing de- 
partment, with the time required 
for drying between, it is impos- 
sible to push part of the work 
ahead to make up for the delay 
in receiving the goods. 

Plans for the average finishing 
department provide for doing the 
work under ideal conditions of 
temperature and humidity, but 
these are seldom realized through- 
out the year. Nature plays an 
important part in the finishing 
process, and unless _ artificial 
means are provided for regulat- 
ing natural conditions they are 
sure to be very uncertain, the 
time required for nature to do its 
work is greater than that re- 
quired by the men. Without ar- 
tificial means for controlling tem- 
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perature and humidity we find 
that during a great part of the 
summer the humidity is too high 
for rapid drying. In the winter 
both the humidity and tempera- 
ture are too low a great deal of 
the time. These conditions ren- 
der it necessary to allow more 
time for the finishing process, 
and more time means more stock 
on the floor, and more conges- 
tion. 

The remedy for these condi- 
tions is two-fold. First, make 
ample provision for floor space 
to take care of any unusual in- 
rush of goods, which may result 
from a holdup for a time in one 
of the other departments. Sec- 
ondly, provide for maintaining 
uniform temperature and humid- 
ity throughout the various 
branches of the finishing depart- 
ment. 

A congested finishing room 
means increased cost for doing 
the work because men cannot 
work as rapidly under such con- 
ditions as they can when they 
have plenty of room. There is 
also more handling of stock as it 
is moved from place to place, 
wherever space can be found. It 
is put here for the time being, 
only to be moved again in a short 
time as room is made available. 

A congested finishing room 
makes for inferior work. The 
condition of men’s minds has a 
lot to do with the quality of work 
they do. The conditions under 
which they work has a lot to do 
with their frame of mind. When 
working under difficulties men be- 
come less careful; they have to 
work harder to make a reason- 
able showing, and in the greater 
rush, stock becomes damaged, 
thus rendering the cost of repairs 
excessive. 

In the best organized factory, 
under ideal working conditions, 
there can be no positive assur- 








ance that maximum production 
will be maintained from day to 
day. One never can tell when men 
will be absent from work through 
sickness or séme other cause. It 
may happen that at the very time 
when production is at its high- 
est in other departments, the 
staff of the finishing department 
is at its lowest, through uncon- 
trollable causes. If, in the plan- 
ning of the finishing department, 
there has been no provision made 
for taking care of such a con- 
tingency the department is soon 
blocked with stock which crowds 
upon the space needed by work- 
men. To take care of such con- 
tingencies the floor space allotted 
to this department should be 25 
per cent in excess of that re- 
quired for maximum production 
under ideal conditions. 

To keep conditions in the fin- 
ishing department as nearly ideal 
as possible the temperature and 
humidity must be _ regulated 
throughout the year. A few 
years ago this was thought to be 
neither necessary nor possible. 
But we now have systems which 
can be used for heating and hu- 
midifying throughout the cold 
weather, then used for cooling the 
shop and lowering the humidity 
during hot weather. It is not the 
purpose of this article to enter 
into a detailed description of 
these systems, but rather to point 
out the necessity of using them 
in the finishing department in or- 
der to prevent a blockade through 
stock being delayed on account of 
poor drying conditions. 

We have said that temperature 
and humidity are powerful fac- 
tors in determining the time re 
quired for fillers and varnishes 
to dry and become ready for suc- 
ceeding operations within reason- 
able time. A low humidity will 
cause varnish to become case- 
hardened in the same way lum- 
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ber improperly dried in a dry 
kiln. When this takes place it is 
a very difficult matter to get it 
hard clear through to the bottom. 
This condition is very apt to take 
place in the winter, if there are 
no special means to prevent it. 
It is well known that the air dur- 
ing cold weather is very dry, be- 
cause cold air cannot carry any 
great amount of moisture. The 
lower the temperature of the air 
the lower the moisture content. 
If cold air outside is brought into 
the shop and heated the moisture 
content is further lowered, and 
in like proportion is the danger 
of case-hardening the varnish in- 
creased. 

In the summer time, when the 
sun is evaporating moisture from 
rivers, lakes and the ocean, the 
air is warm and capable of carry- 
ing sufficient moisture to greatly 
retard the drying of varnish and 
other finishing materials. Modern 
temperature and humidity con- 
trol systems will extract all sur- 
plus moisture from the air dur- 
ing the summer, and add mois- 
ture to the air during the cold 
weather of winter, thus main- 
taining a uniform temperature 
and humidity throughout the 
year. This produces uniform dry- 
ing conditions. 

In these days of keen competi- 
tion, in quantity and quality pro- 
duction in the finishing depart- 
ment, the factory that is trying 
to get along without some modern 
means for maintaining uniform 
conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity, is indeed operating under 
a great handicap. 


Sure success is founded on a 
knowledge derived from experi- 
ence, plus the ability to utilize 
that knowledge to the fullest ex- 
tent. 











Staining the Sap Wood of 
Burl Walnut. 

Owing to the growing scarcity 
of good walnut burl, stump and 
crotch veneers, it is being put up 
to the finishing foreman to util- 
ize some sap wood along with his 
regular, clear, full-color veneers. 
In some factories I have visited, 
I have been told it is impossible 
to use burl sap to any great ex- 
tent, due to the difficulty in shad- 
ing it to match the walnut color 
required. But I want to say that 
in our factory we are at present 
using about “fifty-fifty” of sap 





with fancy 


A modern walnut buffet, 
figured front, finished natural. 


and full-color burl walnut ve- 
neers. Any one, who has a gen- 
eral knowledge of fine veneers, 
knows that some of the most 
beautiful figure is found in the 
sap wood of burls. 

We manufacture a medium 
high-grade dining room suite and 
90 per cent. of our goods is sold 
in eastern markets, thus proving 
that our merchandise has passed 
the test of the best furniture 
cities of the country. Owing to 
the varying tints and shades that 
are naturally in the walnut burl 
and crotch veneers, it is up to 
the finisher to mix his stains so 
as to have a shade which will 
act as a “go-between” with any 
color brought forth by his coat 
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of shellac thinned about “fifty- 
fifty” after stain has been ap- 
plied to sap parts only. 

After the furniture has been 
completed in the white in the 
cabinet room, the surfaces to be 
finished should be thoroughly 
dusted with the air duster, so as 
to remove all particles of sand 
and loose fibers from the pores 
and thus prepare the goods for a 
first class job of filling. 

Burl walnut is, in most in- 
stances, used only on fronts, and 
due to its dark color it is gen- 
erally finished natural. Stain all 
sap with this water stain, being 
careful to feather-edge or lap 
over the clear veneer, so as to 
allow for sanding with No. 0000 
finishing paper after the surface 
is dry. Sand away to nothing 
where the stain has lapped over 
on clear veneer. After sanding 
apply shellac over the entire burl 
or stump veneer parts. This 
forms a glaze which prevents 
the filling or filling-staining to 
change the shade. When shellac 
has dried, sand and fill in regular 
way. If this process is rightly 
used by a first class finisher, he 
should get great results. 

The sap stain formula for a 
2-gal. mixture calls for the fol- 
lowing, dissolved in two gallons 
of hot water. 
oz. Nigrosine J. (Jet.) 
oz. Lockwood W.S.P. No. 20. 
oz. Gilbert Spruance W.S.P. 1868. 
oz. Walnut crystals. 

If the stain should be too dark, 
add hot water until desired shade 


is obtained.—Roy L. Knall. 


— oe ee 


Preparing Metal Sheets For 
Etching and Lacquering. 
When metal sheets are pre- 

pared for the etching of name 

plates they must be thoroughly 
cleaned so that a high luster will 








be attained, otherwise the com- 
pleted product will be unsatisfac- 
tory. Brass sheets, for instance, 
usually are received in a greasy 
condition. If an ordinary run of 
name plates or metal specialties 
are being made, the sheets are 
usually only buffed until a high 
luster appears, using tripoli 
while doing this work. When an 
extra high finish is desired the 
work must be done on a polishing 
machine, until the desired fine- 
ness is attained. The sheets are 
then ready for the separation into 
required sizes. After this, how- 
ever, more cleaning must be done 
to remove every trace of grease. 

Benzine, turpentine or some 
other cleaning fluid is used (with 
aid of good scrubbing brush) to 
remove the grease, after which 
the plates are thoroughly dried 
with sawdust. Following this op- 
eration comes more hand polish- 
ing, the operator using pumice 
powder, and then wiping with 
rags until all particles of dust 
and dirt are removed. 

Finger prints have a way of 
showing upon the plates and it 
devolves upon all workmen hand- 
ling them to exercise care here, 
particularly as regards the side 
on which printing is to appear. 

Brass sheets often contain cop- 
per streaks that may show up in 
the finished work. The careful 
buffer sometimes can remove 
these, when they are not too deep, 
by manipulating the sheets in 
such a way that there will be no 
unevenness at any one place. 

Much preliminary work is often 
neutralized after the work has 
been etched, at the lacquering op- 
eration. For every finish there 
is a suitable lacquer, and it is 
important to find the right kind 
by experiment, and then use it. 
According to the finish desired, 
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the lacquer is mixed with a thin- 
ner. The spraying operator must 
see to it that the liquid flows on 
uniformly across all plates. 
When an extra high gloss is de- 
sired, lacquer twice; there will be 
less possibility of tarnish and the 
work will hold up better. As the 
plates are lacquered, the racks 
containing them must be placed 
into the baking oven with care, 
withdrawing them only after they 
are thoroughly dried—F. W. 
Faulhaber. 


Utilizing Old Steel Drums as 
Trash Containers. 


Some of the concerns who re- 
ceive oils and various finishing 
liquids in steel drums have con- 
verted a few of their old empty 
drums into trash containers for 
use in the several manufacturing 
departments of their factories. 
The head of the drum is removed 
and handles are attached near the 
open end. A _ suitable cover is 
fitted to the container and it is 
ready for service. 

Lettering may be added to in- 
dicate what the drum is for, and a 
further improvement might be 
made by putting three swivel cas- 
tors on the bottom so the drum 
would be easier to move along 
the floor. The metal drum is 
made of heavier material than or- 
dinary trash containers, and this 
is decidedly in its favor be- 
cause it is practically indestruct- 
ible. 


Spraying Shellac. 

An expert finisher says: “I 
have tried both brushing and 
spraying and find that I can get a 
smoother surface with a sprayer 
than with the brush, and that this 
is particularly the case with shel- 











lac. But with the sprayer the 
shellac must not be heavier than 
2% Ibs. to the gallon. If you use 
it too heavy you get a mottled ef- 
fect; you often see this appear- 
ance where shellac has been 
sprayed on. The sprayer causes 
more rapid evaporation than 
when the brush is used, hence the 
fluidity of the varnish must be 
greater. The lower the pressure 
the less the evaporation, and the 
less the sandpapering needed. 
Moreover, you get better work by 
working closer to the surface with 
your machine. Many plants have 
done away with from 30 to 50 
per cent. of shellac sand-papering 
by spraying according to the 
manner that I have laid down.” 

On the other hand there are 
finishers—expert workmen—who 
prefer the brush for putting on 
shellac and substitute shellac. 
They give various reasons for 
this preference. Spraying, how- 
ever, is so much more rapid and 
has come into such general use 
that it is now acknowledged as 
the modern production method of 
applying shellac and other finish- 
ing liquids. Wherever or when- 
ever any trouble or difficulty, 
either apparent or real, develops 
on account of the spray system, 
you may feel assured that ways 
and means for remedying it are 
not impossible. A _ satisfactory 
remedy will be found and applied 
in all cases where preduction is 
an essential item.—A. A. K. 


To Manufacture Automobile Fin- 
ishes At Flint, Mich. 


The controlling interest of the 
Flint Varnish & Color Works, 
Flint, Mich., has been acquired, it 
is reported, by E. IL du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Lacquer finishes 
for automobiles will be manufac- 
tured exclusively. The capacity of 
the plant will be doubled. 
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Drying Finishes More Rapidly 
With Controlled Air 


The use of a modern drying room supplied with controlled air, elimi- 
nates uncertainty and enables the manufacturer to establish 
a fixed production schedule which will function 
uniformly in spite of constantly 
varying weather conditions. 


By R. E. Lippert* 


AINT and varnish will air- 

dry successfully, because air 
always contains some moisture 
and some degree of heat, but suc- 
cessful air-drying depends en- 
tirely upon storage facilities, 
weather conditions and other fac- 
tors. 

The drying time varies with at- 
mospheric conditions and, since it 
does vary, there must be at least 
one definite condition under 
which a certain grade of paint or 
varnish will dry most rapidly and 
successfully. When such a con- 
dition is once established, it 
should be maintained uniformly 
throughout the.entire drying per- 
iod, and it should be possible to 
duplicate the condition and elim- 
inate the element of chance 
whenever and wherever desired. 

Nature herself may, some- 
where and at some particular 
time, furnish weather conditions 
somewhat approximating the de- 
gree of heat and moisture re- 
quired to dry paint and varnish 
properly, but the most favorable 
and most unusual of such natural 
weather conditions are variable, 
of short duration and of unfore- 
seen termination. Moreover, so 
many different grades of paint 
and varnish exist, containing 
such varying proportions of oxi- 
dizable oils, that it is impossible 


*Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago 





to establish one standard ideal 
atmospheric condition for drying 
each of them, and it is absurd to 
expect nature to comply with so 
many different sets of specifica- 
tions. 

The necessity arises for sup- 
plementing natural atmospheric 
conditions with some artificial 
means of (a) establishing an 
ideal drying atmosphere at will, 
(b) maintaining such an atmos- 
phere uniformly for the drying 
period, and (c) being able to du- 
plicate or vary this condition as 
desired. 

Unfortunately, atmospheric 
conditions are measured not only 
in degrees of temperature, but 
also in percentages of relative 
humidity. The mere fact of main- 
taining a uniform temperature 
does not presuppose a uniform 
relative humidity, unless means 
are provided for adding moisture 
and controlling such additions by 
proper mechanical devices. The 
moisture content of the air is 
fully as important a factor in the 
drying of paint and varnish coats 
as the temperature of the air it- 
self. 

When the .idea of artificially 
drying paint and varnish was first 
conceived, it was the general be- 
lief that moisture would retard 
rather than hasten the drying 
process. Several years of earn- 
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est endeavor was required to 
prove the contrary. In fact, the 
true value of humidity was not 
appreciated even after several in- 
stallations of humidity-equipped 
drying-systems were made and 
tried. Its only apparent value to 
the trade then, was to prevent 
surface or so-called case-harden- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the 
main reason for adding moisture 
is that the moisture acts as a 
catalytic agent and co-operates 
with the increased heat in per- 
forming the chemical reaction of 
oxidization. This is the impor- 
tant function in the drying of any 
siccative coating, and it is entire- 
ly foreign to the purely physical 
evaporation of volatile solvents. 

Having established the fact 
that certain definite atmospheric 
conditions are not only desirable 
but necessary, and being con- 
vinced that nature can provide 
such conditions only on rare oc- 
casions, it becomes necessary to 
furnish the proper mechanical 
means for creating suitable dry- 
ing “weather” to produce a stand- 
ard finish of good appearance and 
greater durability. 

If we concede the value of hu- 
midity, the simple installation of 
steam coils will not suffice, even 
if they are thermostatically con- 
trolled. Let us assume, for ex- 
ample, that a certain grade of 
varnish will dry perfectly in a 
dryroom having a temperature of 
120-deg. F. and that a relative hu- 
midity of 42 per cent. means that 
there must be 14.3-gr. of moisture 
per cubic foot of air. To dupli- 
cate such a condition in a dry- 
room containing only steam coils 
would necessitate an outside tem- 
perature of from 90 to 100 de- 
grees F, with relative humidities 
ranging from 73 to 100 per cent. 








It is a matter of record, that 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for example, the average mois- 
ture-content of the air ranges 
from about 1-gr. per cubic foot 
in January to about 6-gr. per cu- 
bic foot in July. But air at nat- 
ural temperatures containing 1- 
gr. per cubic foot when heated to 
120 degrees F. will have only a 
relative humidity of about 3 per 
cent. and even the maximum of 6- 
gr. per cubic foot results in only 
a relative humidity of 18 per 
cent. at that temperature, where- 
as 14.8-gr. is required to pro- 
duce the desired results. Hence, 
some suitable means must be pro- 
vided to make up the deficiency 
in the moisture content of the 
drying air if we propose to estab- 
lish a uniform condition, and it 
merely becomes necessary to se- 
lect the most suitable means. 

Humidifying Devices. 

We have tried and discarded a 
great number of humidifying de- 
vices such as water-pans, water- 
screens and steam-jets. Our best 
results have been obtained by the 
use of an indirect heating system 
equipped with a combination air- 
washer and humidifier. In this 
way we have not only obtained 
accurately-controlled conditions 
of temperature and humidity, but 
it has been possible to eliminate 
dust, dirt, insects and other for- 
eign matter from the drying air. 

The drawing marked Fig. 1 
gives a general idea of how this 
type of drying equipment oper- 
ates; it shows a typical section of 
such an equipment consisting of 
a motor-driven fan, an air-wash- 
er and humidifier, a series of 
steam coils or radiators, temper- 
ature and humidity-controlling 
devices and a duct system for air 
supply, circulation and ventila- 
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tion. The ducts, which are not 
shown, are arranged in a suitable 
manner so that the conditioned 
air is uniformly distributed. 
From the standpoint of economy, 
it is customary to recirculate the 
air partially and hence two con- 
nections to the fan inlet are pro- 
vided. 


per cent. is air recirculated from 
the dryroom. From past experi- 
ence we have found that the re- 
circulated air will return at a 
temperature of about 112 de- 
grees F., with a 14.3-gr. per cubic 
foot moisture-content, and a mix- 
ture of the two when delivered to 
the air-washer will have a tem- 
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Fig. 1—Diagram showing the operation of an indirect heating system equipment 


with a combination air-washer and humidifier. Reference letters A, B, C, etc., show 


ints 


where dry and wet-bulb readings are taken to determine relative and absolute humidities 


To afford a concrete example 
of the action that takes place as 
the air passes through the ma- 
chine, let us assume that it is de- 
sired to operate a dryroom at a 
temperature of 120 degrees F. 
and a relative humidity of 42 
per cent. on a day when the shop 
temperature is 70 degrees F. and 
the relative humidity 33 per cent. 
Since the duct loss and diffusion 
within the dryroom will necessar- 
ily cause some heat loss, which is 
assumed to be 40 degrees F., it 
will be necessary to raise the 
temperature of the air from 70 
degrees to a final temperature 
sufficiently in excess of 120 de- 
grees to compensate for this loss 
and to increase the moisture con- 
tent from 2.4-gr. per cubic foot 
or 33 per cent. at 70 degrees to 
14.3-gr. per cubic foot or 42 per 
cent. at 120 degrees F. 

It is desirable to recirculate 
part of the air; so, in this case it 
1s assumed that 50 per cent. is 
fresh air from the shop and 50 


perature of approximately 90 de- 
grees F., and an actual moisture- 
content of approximately 8.3-gr. 
per cubic foot. 

This mixture then enters the 
air-washer. The air and water 
come into intimate contact with 
each other and any drop in tem- 
perature sustained here is made 
up when the air passes through 
the steam humidifier, which also 
completes the saturation. The 
air after passing the washer has 
therefore reached a temperature 
of 90 degrees F. and carries the 
requisite 14.3 gr. of moisture per 
cubic foot. It shows a relative 
humidity at this stage of 98 per 
cent:, or practically complete sat- 
uration, and the only operation 
that remains is to raise the tem- 
perature to 160 degrees F., which 
is the desired dryroom tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees plus the as- 
sumed duct and diffusion loss of 
40 degrees. This can be done 
without any loss of absolute hu- 
midity. 
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The heaters are either cast- 
iron radiators or pipe coils fed by 
one common manifold. The 
steam supply system is equipped 
with a diaphram valve that is op- 
erated automatically by an ex- 
pansion thermostat located in the 
dryroom. When the air has 
passed the heaters it will be vir- 
tually at 160 degrees F., with 
only 18 per cent. of relative hu- 
midity at this point, but the abso- 
lute humidity still remains at 
14.3-gr. per cubic foot, and the 
final condition obtained in the 
dryroom will be correct both as 
to temperature and humidity. 

We have found the most suc- 
cessful method of controlling hu- 
midity to be the dewpoint con- 
trol. The principle of its opera- 
tion is that the amount of mois- 
ture that air can carry at satura- 
tion is dependent on its tempera- 
ture. For instance, having deter- 
mined that a relative humidity of 
42 per cent. at a temperature of 
120 degrees F. is desired, we 
know that an absolute humidity 
of 14.3-gr. of moisture per cubic 
foot must be provided. 





Our humidity tables show that 
a moisture content of 14.3 gr. per 
cubic foot represents saturation 
at a temperature of 90. degrees 
F.; the dew-point for this condi- 
tion, therefore, is 90 degrees, and 
by simply setting the humidity 
control for that temperature the 
desired result is obtained. The 
drawing in Fig. 2 shows a typical 
varnish-drying installation with 
a spray washer which operates 
on the same general principle as 
the static type. We use this kind 
only when the capacity of a sin- 
gle unit exceeds 15,000 cubic feet 
per minute, because the first cost 
of a static washer is much lower 
than that of the small spray ma- 
chines that require a motor-driv- 
en pump to force the water 
through the nozzles; otherwise 
the features are the same as for 
the static washer. 


Color Control. 

In automobile-body paint de- 
partments, we have found that it 
is possible to establish an abso- 
lute color standard by this means 
of drying, even with the most 
delicate colors. The proper use 
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Fig. 2—A typical varnish-drying installation with spray-washer. Reference letters 
A, B, C, etc., show points where dry and wet bulb readings are taken to determine relative 


and absolute humidities. 
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of humidified air will eliminate 
the troubles resulting from off- 
color painting jobs, especially 
when using light blue, yellow, 
white or gray. 

Tests recently conducted with 
five different shades of blue dem- 
onstrated conclusively that colors, 
dried under proper humidity con- 
ditions, could not be distinguished 
from those that were air-dried. 
Further, it was found that each 
one of the blue samples required 
a different relative humidity to 
produce the same likeness as was 
shown by its air-dried counter- 
part. 

Body No. 1, for example, was 
dried with a relative humidity of 
35 per cent. at 130 degrees F. 
and showed a greenish overcast; 
but body No. 2 coated with the 
same varnish and dried with a 
relative humidity of 45 per cent. 
could not be distinguished from 
the air-dried sample. 

Bodies Nos. 3 and 4, coated 
with a different shade of blue and 
dried with a relative humidity of 
35 and 45 per cent. respectively, 
were both failures; but they were 
produced perfectly true to shade 
with a relative humidity of 55 
per cent. A temperature of 130 
degrees F. was used for all tests. 
We have worked out a table for 
practically all the known colors 
used in the industry. The only 
way to dry such colors success- 
fully is to establish a schedule of 
temperatures and humidities that 
can be duplicated whenever re- 
quired. 


Ebony Stain. 

Wood that is finished in ebony 
often is not filled but is finished 
with an open grain effect in wax 
or varnish. The water and spirit 
stains penetrate deeper than an 





oil stain. Here is a formula for 
the water stain: 6-lb. extract of 
logwood, 2-lb. concentrated lye, 
14-lb. of clear water; boil the 
mixture, strain it and brush on, 
either while hot or cold. When 
the stain is dry, brush on a 
spread of pure cider vinegar in 
which a few ounces of copperas 
has been dissolved. You will find 
copperas dissolves much better in 
hot vinegar. After this dries you 
may finish in wax or varnish.— 
C.J. W. 


Why Paint Peels Off. 

A great many  white-brick 
houses that have been up for a 
few years are now being painted. 
In a very few years we may ex- 
pect to see a considerable amount 
of this paint peeling off, for no 
other reason than that the prim- 
ing coat was not properly mixed. 
The same may be said about paint 
on the woodwork of many new 
houses recently erected, or now in 
course of erection. 

The fault is not so much with 
the painter as with the owner, 
or the architect who prepared 
the specifications. The specifica- 
tions may or may not state the 
proportions of oil and lead to be 
used in the priming coat. When 
they do they are usually wrong, 
and when they do not the builder 
usually insists on this coat look- 
ing like a real coat of paint in- 
stead of what it actually is—a 
coat of primer. 

Few people seem to understand 
that the life of a coat of paint 
is no longer than the life of the 
oil with which it is prepared. If 
there is not sufficient oil to prop- 
erly bind the particles of lead to- 
gether, and protect them from 
the weather, the life of the paint 
will be short. In the priming 
coat of paint almost all the oil 
penetrates the wood, and unless 
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the proportion of lead is very 
small there is not enough oil left 
with it to give it long life. 

The main purpose of the prim- 
ing coat is to form a union be- 
tween the wood and succeeding 
coats of paint; the other purpose 
is to seal the pores of the wood 
and prevent it absorbing oil from 
succeeding coats. For the first- 
named purpose the less lead used 
in the priming coat the better be- 
cause the oil will stick to the 
wood, and the succeeding coat 
will stick firmly to the oil; then a 
perfect union is formed when 
they dry together. 

For the second-named purpose 
—that of sealing the pores—it is 
necessary to add to the oil a small 
quantity of lead, but not enough 
to detract from the binding and 
uniting qualities of the oil to an 
appreciable extent. If I were 
asked to be more definite and 
state just how much lead I would 
use in a gallon of oil for a prim- 
ing coat, I would say not more 
than five pounds. This amount is 
sufficient with the aid of the oil, 
to seal the pores of the wood, and 
yet it is not enough to appreci- 
ably impair the oil. 

Comparatively few builders un- 
derstand the nature and qualities 
of lead and oil, and they are in- 
clined to think the painter is try- 
ing to “slip one over” on them 
when he uses his primer as it 
ought to be used. Another thing 
is they want to get by with two 
coats, and have the job look like 
three coats. But a paint job 
done in that way will not stand 
the test of time. Of course, if 
a painter is after work, he must 
do it the way the builder wants 
it done. A solution-of the prob- 
lem is for the painter to explain 
to the builder the nature of the 
materials used in paint. If he 
does not do that he will build up 





trouble for himself in the future; 
for when his paint begins to peel 
off he will find it very difficult to 
place the blame where it belongs. 

On brick work especially, it is 
necessary to use plenty of oil in 
the priming coat, if peeling is to 
be avoided. There is no trouble 
in the painting game worse than 
peeling. It will start at one point 
where the sun strikes the hard- 
est, and keep going for years, ex- 
tending its area as time passes. 
Scraping off loose paint and re- 
painting only adds to the trouble, 
because the old paint that is not 
loose enough to come off this year 
will likely peel off next year and 
carry the new paint with it. 
There it stands, year after year, 
meanwhile it is anything but a 
good advertisement for the man 
who put it on, or the firm who 
made it.—M. L. Secord. 


Keeping Dust Out of the 
Finishing Room. 


In many states the removal of 
dust from every factory work 
room is regulated by law. Since 
the movement was started by 
some of the more progressive 
states it has been taken up by 
others and regulated either by 
state law or by regulations of 
boards of health. Although these 
measures were taken primarily 
to eliminate throat and lung dis- 
eases, the equipment employed for 
removing dust from machine de- 
partments is equally valuable for 
cleaning finishing rooms so as to 
prevent dust from settling on the 
finished surfaces, and thereby 
causing extra work. 

The removal of dust from fin- 
ishing rooms is inseparably con- 
nected with the output and effi- 
ciency of the workers. A finish- 
er, working in a room where he is 
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not hindered by dust naturally ac- 
complishes more than he could if 
he found it necessary to do part 
or all of his work over again, be- 
cause of dust settling on it. 

The last few years have wit- 
nessed some remarkable changes 
in the design and operation of 
woodworking plants. Modern ma- 
chines operate at so much, great- 
er speeds that increased demands 
are placed upon the dust-coliect- 
ing equipment. When the mill- 
room dust collecting is overload- 
ed or inadequate for the require- 
ments, some of the fine dust from 
the sanders is likely to find its 





Cleanliness and good light are important 
in the finishing room. 


way into the finishing room, eith- 
er through windows or doors. 
However, designers have been 
prompt in meeting the needs of 
finishing departments with vari- 
ous types of fans and suction ap- 
paratus which will keep them free 
of dust, and at the same time re- 
move the fumes from inside the 
finishing room. 

Dust that enters the finishing 
rooms of the larger manufactur- 
ing plants is not extremely no- 
ticeable inasmuch as modern 
equipment calls for booths and 
exhaust fans or suction pipes 
throughout the room to remove 
the fumes and wasted spray. 


These booths accumulate practi- 
cally all the dust that does seep 
in, and the fans or suction pipes 
remove it before it can do any 
harm to the work in process. 


The size of the collector system 
is vital. This all depends upon 
the nature of the work, and the 
possibility of adjusting the hoods 
and other connections directly at 
the collecting center to draw 
away dust and fumes from the 
work itself. The larger it is (up 
to certain limits) the better will 
be its action, the less will be the 
back pressure and the less power 
will be required. Dust and fumes 
can be removed successfully from 
the finishing rooms of our mod- 
ern plants, and when one consid- 
ers the importance of volume 
production, quality output and 
manufacturing costs, it is cer- 
tainly more costly to do without 
this equipment than to actually 
install it—R. J. Waldo. 





Mission Stain. 

This formula is for a very 
dark stain. It is my experience 
that colors in japan produce the 
best results. For 1%-gal. of 
stain, break up 4-lbs. of “drop 
black” in oil with 2-oz. of “rose 
pink” ground in oil. Thin this 
with 1%-gal. turpentine and add 
l-pt. of good brown japan. It 
will be well to wipe the surface 
after this stain has been applied 
and has stood a while. When the 
wood is thoroughly dry it is 
ready for varnishing.—W. J. C. 


To Manufacture Pigments In 
National City, Calif. 

The National City Chemical Co., 
of National City, Calif., near San 
Diego, are just completing a new 
factory and laboratory building. 
They will produce various pig- 
ments for the paint trade. 
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Protect Iron and Steel Surfaces 
With Proper Paint Coatings 


An experienced consulting chemist and technical paint specialist 
reveals the results of several years of study, observation and 
experimenting directed toward solving the problem of 
how to protect iron and steel surfaces 
against corrosion. 


By Henry Schubert 


vss problem of protecting iron 
and steel surfaces from rust 
has received the attention of sci- 
entists, chemists and many paint 
experts; it has also been studied 
by architects and construction en- 
gineers, but it is not yet com- 
pletely solved for all conditions. 
Methods of preventing the corro- 
sion of metal must be scientific- 
ally established and based on 
practical experiences and obser- 
vations from actual service. 

While many scientific men and 
practical experts have agreed 
upon certain fundamentals, I be- 
lieve I am safe in stating that 
no true explanation of the pro- 
cess of corrosion has been devel- 
oped. As a consulting chemist 
and technical paint specialist, I 
have made a careful study of the 
problem for several years, and 
have reached the following con- 
clusions: 

First—New iron and _ steel 
should be immediately treated to 
exclude air and moisture from 
contact with the surfaces, be- 
cause corrosion begins quickly 
and, once started, even in the 
smallest spot, it continues, not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
surfaces may be coated later with 
certain kinds of paint, oil, shellac 
or varnish. 

Second—Corrosion does not be- 
gin on iron and steel surfaces 





that are in contact with an alka- 
line material such as cement, 
plaster, etc. 

It is my contention that the 
corrosion of iron and steel can 
be prevented to a great extent— 
if not entirely in many cases— 
by excluding air and moisture 
from the surface through the em- 
ployment of suitable paint coat- 
ings, properly applied. The 
paint used for this purpose, how- 
ever, must have the right kind 
of basic pigment; it must be such 
that mere contact with the metal 
surface will tend to prevent or 
check corrosion. 

The pigment I recommend is 
basic blue lead, or chemically it 
is a black sulphide of lead. The 
paint should be mixed to the 
right consistency and should be 
spread evenly and _ thoroughly 
over the surface, so it will form 
a permanent coating that will 
really exclude air and moisture. 
It is generally understood, of 
course, that all paint coatings de- 
teriorate in time, therefore, they 
must be renewed at intervals if 
continued protection is desired. 

Another point to consider is 
that iron and steel expand and 
contract more than wood, when 
subjected to changes in tempera- 
ture. Over this action, we have 
no control; what we can do is 
to use a paint that will form a 
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coating which will remain effec- 
tive regardless of expansion and 
contraction of the metal. The 
plan is to use pure raw linseed 
oil in the paint, using it in quan- 
tities not to exceed the limits of 
good proportion, but in sufficient 
measure to give the coating its 
necessary and proper degree of 
elasticity. 

In the following formulas, I 
am giving the proportions of a 
valuable paint coating which, 
after repeated severe tests made 
under careful observations, has 
proved to be very effective for 
the protection of iron and steel 
against rust. The first coater 
(Formula No. 1) when dry and 
hardened, is suggestive of rubber 
to the touch of one’s fingers. It 
is remarkable for its prolonged 
durability. The percentages in 
the formulas are by volume 
measure. 

Formula Neo. 1 (First Coater) 
Basic Blue lead, %-gal., or 50%. 


Pure raw linseed oil, %-gal., or 
37% %. 

Pure raw linseed oil drier, %-gal., 
or 6% %. 


(Black oxide of manganese.) 
Pure sap turpentine, ¥-gal., or 
6% %. 


For the second coating, I sug- 
gest the following, to be applied 
after a period of three or four 
days drying. 

Formula No. 2 (Second Coater.) 


Basic blue lead, %-gal. or 50%. 

Pure raw linseed oil, “-gal, or 
25 % 

Drier (black oxide of mang.) *- 
gal., or 6% %. 

Pure sap turpentine, /-gal., or 
18% %. 


Basic blue lead is ground in 
the proportion of 110 lbs. of dry 
basic blue lead to 3 gals. of raw 
linseed oil, in good sharp 18-in. 
stone paint mills. It forms a 
most excellent working basis for 
a paint to be used directly on 
iron and steel. Be sure that the 
mixed paint is used thin enough 


so it will not only spread easily 
and evenly over the surface, but 
will enter into the minute sur- 
face pores of the metal to a cer- 
tain extent and form a perma- 
nently secure anchorage for the 
protective coating. 

Let me emphasize in conclusion 
that the first coat must be given 
plenty of time to dry and harden 
before a second coat is applied. 


Modern Iron Blues. 

The present iron blues that are 
furnished the paint and printing 
ink trades have many good prop- 
erties and a few bad ones. Their 
body and tinting strength are ex- 
ceptional; they are very perma- 
nent and will stand a rather high 
degree of heat; they are entirely 
acid proof, but alkali destroys 
them. Great care should be exer- 
cised in not using any pigment 
containing alkali with an iron 
blue, as only an exceedingly small 
amount of alkali will dull the 
color of the blue, while an appre- 
ciable amount will destroy the 
color altogether. 


Preparing Aluminum Cast- 
ings for Enamel. 

Enamels, whether DuPont’s 
Duco or Pyralin, air-drying or 
baking, will not adhere to any 
metal surface which is not per- 
fectly clean. All oil, grease and 
other impurities must be re- 
moved. Various methods are 
used for cleaning metals. As a 
general rule they are washed 
with an alkali, benzine or some 
prepared solution. 

If the metal should happen to 
be porous and the washing solu- 
tion does not thoroughly remove 
the impurities from the inner sur- 
faces of the metal, there is bound 
to be trouble sooner or later. The 
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metal will probably take the 
enamel and show a perfect fin- 
ish for a short time, but at some 
later date the impurities will 
work to the metal surface and 
loosen the enamel, causing a de- 
fect in the finish. 

Aluminum is an especially por- 
ous and “greasy” metal. It may 
be cleaned with an alkali or pre- 
pared solution. Extreme care is 
necessary, however, to be sure 
the solution has the proper 
amount of time to penetrate to 
the inner surface and remove the 
impurities, after which it is nec- 
essary to bake off the solution 
and dry the metal. 

We have found, by experiment, 
that the best and most econom- 
ical way to clean aluminum, and 
be sure it will cause no further 
trouble, is to place the aluminum 
castings, before enameling, in our 
electric ovens and bake them at a 
temperature of 500 degrees F. 
for two hours. This baking 
draws all the impurities from the 
inner surfaces to the outer sur- 
face and removes any oil or 
grease that may be present. 

After the castings have been 
baked and cooled, the impurities 
which remain on the surface are 
removed by sanding the casting 
with No. 0 garnet finishing pa- 
per. As a result of using this 
method, our enameled aluminum 
castings stand up in service and 
we have no complaints concerning 
the finish—Wm. Rychwalski. 








A Winter Troubles in the Fin- 
ishing Room. 

Now comes trouble for the 
finishing foreman during the 
next few months, because of the 
probable difficulty in keeping the 
finishing room at an even tem- 
perature day and night; it will 
















be an unfortunate thing for the 
manufacturer if he does not do 
so. Many a good piece of fur- 
niture has been pushed aside be- 
cause the varnish coat showed 
a cloudy effect, and specks on the 
varnished surface which are 
ascribed as dirt but which in real- 
ity are caused by the varnish be- 
ing put on the work while cold. 
These specks are a direct result 
of the congealing of the oils in 
the varnish. 

The remedy for this is to keep 
all the different rooms at a tem- 
perature of about 68 degrees. 
With this average maintained 
there is no excuse for workmen 
to open windows to cool off. The 
cloudy effect, cracks, checks and 
specks that have been noticed in 
work, where all the coats were 
chilled from the stain on up, will 
not be found. Both the manage- 
ment and the foreman finisher 
will see the good results of keep- 
ing the finishing department 
warm.—G. E. Moran. 


How Attractive Colors and 
Finishes Help Motor 
Bus Service. 

An attractive, substantial, safe 
looking bus appeals to the public. 
That is well shown by the devel- 
opment of the streamline body 
and the use of attractive colors 
and finishes on the side panels. 
In the matter of the color the 
trend is somewhat towards the 
brighter hues in place of the 
somber colors that were preva- 
lent a year ago. Because the bus 
operates on a regular schedule, 
there is no need of the bright col- 
ors that are required with the 
taxicab. However, there are 
shades of dark brown, red, green, 
or blue that are admirably Suited 
to bus requirements. An excel- 
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lent arrangement of the Chicago 
Motor Coach Co. is the use of a 
distinct color for buses serving 
different sections of the city; 
brown for the north side, green 
for the west and red for the 
south. 

It is not only color that counts 
but also the use of attractive au- 
tomobile finishes. Here the au- 
tomobile field, rather than the 
street car, has supplied special 
methods and materials. Metal 
has quite largely supplanted wood 
for the side panels. Sand blast- 
ing and “pickling” of the steel 
help give a “tooth” for the finish. 
Metal has always had the defect 
of being easily dented, but this 
has been overcome in a sheet, 
called Plymetl, which has metal 
cemented to a non-metallic but 
structural back.—Hugh G. Ber- 
sie. 


Paint for Smoke Stacks. 


I want to add a word to Mr. 
Depeau’s article on this subject 
in the December issue. He ad- 
vises as the best paint for the 
purpose asphaltum and linseed 
oil. He points out that the as- 
phaltum must be the best grade, 
but omits to say what is the best. 
The very best is, of course, the 
Syrian, but for the purpose un- 
der discussion the Trinadad, or 
even our own American grade, is 
excellent. 

As to the liquid I would ad- 
vise as much better than linseed 
oil, fish oil, which has for years 
been regarded as the best, be- 
cause it is not affected by ex- 
treme heat as linseed oil is; lin- 
seed oil is destroyed under ex- 
cessive heat. Both oils are suffi- 
ciently elastic for the purpose. 
The paint made from asphaltum 








and fish oil is used for boiler 
fronts, and similar hot parts. 

A steel or iron smoke stack, 
well coated with such a paint, 
say two coats, should stand, and 
be well protected against the 
elements and internal heat for 
years.—A. A. K. 


Automobile Factories Use 
Pneumatic Rubbing 
Machines. 

It is reported that all Chevro- 
let plants have adopted pneu- 
matic rubbing machines of the 
type shown herewith for nitro- 
cellulose rubbing operations. Each 
machine, it is said, saves three to 
four hand rubbers. The pneu- 
matic rubbing machine used is 





Paasche Air 
Brush Co. rubber, which weighs 


the small model 
9 lbs. It measures 3x3x7%-in., 
and its maximum length, with 
felts fully extended, is 8%-in. 
Length of stroke is 2%-in. re- 
ciprocal. Machine travels at the 
rate of 1800 strokes per minute 
at no load, and 1600 strokes per 
minute with light load, at 80 Ibs. 
air pressure. It requires 8 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute at 80 lbs. 
air pressure, to operate. These 
machines can be fitted with steel 
wool, sandpaper, or steel wire 
brushes, as well as with the reg- 
ular rubbing pads. 
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To Readers Of 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


You have long been looking for an independent journal devoted 
exclusively to practical finishing and you have, no doubt, visualized 
the kind of articles you would like to see printed and illustrated in 
such a journal. Perhaps you have felt prompted at times to write 
up some of your own experience, or to ask some questions about 
problems that come up in your work. Now is your opportunity. 
Here is a journal designed especially to meet your needs and to suit 
your convenience. 


January, 1925 





Kindly express yourself by filling out and returning the form 
below. 





I am particularly interested in articles on 


I might write you something on 


Name 


Position 


Company 


My address _ 
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IMPROVED 











Produces a lacquer finish | } 
without causing any | E 
trouble with the fillers and f 
stains used underneath. 


Guaranteed results and is | \Y 
just as tough, durable and | ¢ 
waterproof as lacquer that | u 
contains the powerful | a 
solvents. 
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VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 
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h No offensive odor. 


Has been on the market 
for years and is not an 
experiment. 


$n S 


S | We have hundreds of 
d | customers using this prod- 
t | uct as a complete finish 
l | and getting wonderful 
| results. 
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INDIANAPOLIS AND EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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To Preserve and to Beautify 


When Mr. E. B. Peters, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil & 
Varnish Association of the United 
States, recently addressed, in 
London, England, the National 
Federation of Associated Paint, 
Colour and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers of the United Kingdom, he 
said in part: 

“Your products not only pro- 
tect and preserve your great 
physical assets, but improve their 
value and beauty, and make for 
more happy, livable homes. You 
carry sanitation with you and 
make for healthier living quar- 
ters. Wherever your products 
are consumed you preserve, you 
beautify, you make live condi- 
tions. What could be more in the 
public service?” 

This sums up tersely the ob- 
jectives that should always be 
foremost in the minds of every 
one who has anything to do with 
the manufacture, sale, use and 
application of paints and finishes. 
The real purpose of a finish is 
lost if it fails to preserve, to 
beautify or to make sanitary live 
conditions. Every effort should 
be directed toward making the 


finish used fulfill these conditions 
to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. With these thoughts 
as guiding principles, always in 
mind all along the line, there will 
be a constant stimulation toward 
the attainment and maintenance 
of high-quality painting and fin- 
ishing. Quality is one of the 
best and most lasting forms of 
advertising. It is remembered 
long after the price is forgotten. 


When Employes All Go Back to 
Work 


The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has just collected 
figures showing the employment 
condition in 23 industries. Dur- 
ing the first three months since 
July, 1924, there was an increase 
of 7.2 per cent. as compared to 
3% per cent. increase for the 
first two months of this same 
period. The percentage of in- 
crease for the three months is 
more than double that for the 
two months, this remarkable gain 
in momentum coming just before 
election. Later reports show 
continued acceleration in indus- 
trial activity and more confidence 
is expressed, by many nationally- 
known executives, on the outlook 
for 1925. This may be taken to 
mean that the majority of avail- 
able workers will be on pay rolls 
or will be engaged soon after 
winter ends. 

Naturally the increased buy- 
ing power, which will be the re- 
sult of more extensive employ- 
ment, will create a greater de- 
mand for goods. This is desir- 
able—very desirable, indeed— 
since it means prosperity, but will 
not the gain in employment pro- 
duce, in some sections and in cer- 
tain industries, a shortage of 
skilled workers? The majority 
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of manufacturers are well aware 
of the possibility of such a situ- 
ation if they pause to think a 
moment. They have been con- 
fronted with the problem repeat- 
edly since the late war, and it 
seems to be getting more serious 
every year. Even when plenty of 
unskilled laborers are available, 
a real shortage of skilled, depend- 
able workers exists in many man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

A shortage of skilled workers 
is almost a certainty in the late 
spring of this year, and it is not 
too early now to begin a little 
scouting. If this is commenced 
early it can be carried on quietly 
through present workmen and 
foremen in the organization. 
Every worker now employed has 
an acquaintance among others in 
his line, and the department fore- 
man especially can accomplish 
more toward picking from the 
present unemployed, several de- 
sirable workmen and getting them 
lined up for duty when needed, 
than the executive office could do 
by waiting until later and then 
hanging out the “Help Wanted” 
sign and perhaps publishing want 
ads at a time when so many other 
concerns are bidding for the 
worker’s services. 


To Get More Business Requires 
More Aggressive Merchandising 

Many progressive manufactur- 
ers are confronted at the begin- 
ning of the year with the ques- 
tion, “What will make more 
business in our particular line so 
we can operate our factory more 
nearly to capacity?” It is an 
outstanding fact that today there 
is more competition for the buy- 
er’s dollars than ever before. 
More useful and attractive ar- 
ticles are being offered, and buy- 












ing has been stimulated in a 
great many lines by being made 
an easy transaction for the buyer. 


The full purchase price is no 
longer required on homes, auto- 
mobiles, pianos, phonographs, ra- 
dios and diamonds at the time 
of the sale. Even articles cost- 
ing as little as $50—yes, $25— 
ean be purchased on the payment 
plan. Payments are made small 
enough and distributed over a 
sufficient period of time to ac- 
commodate the buyer’s income. 
Not only can so many new things 
be bought on easy payments, but 
people are being solicited repeat- 
edly and persistently to buy mer- 
chandise and service that are of- 
fered on these terms. 

Recognizing these facts, and 
realizing, too, that the~ general 
public will spend its money for 
what can be bought on the pay- 
ment plan (even though it be 
luxuries) and leave what articles 
and services cannot be purchased 
this way (even though these 
often are necessities), a plan of 
deferred payments, to finance 
house painting contracts, has 
been worked out and has received 
national publicity through the 
“Save the Surface Campaign.” 
Under the new plan the painter, 
working in co-operation with a 
local finance company, is assured 
payment for his services as soon 
as his work is completed on a 
job; the buyer pays say, 20 per 
cent. down to the painter, and 
the remainder in ten monthly in- 
stallments to the finance com- 
pany, which carries the account 
on a percentage commission basis. 

This is going to encourage the 
painters to go out and solicit 
business, and they are going to 
get it, too, because the transac- 
tion is made very easy for the 
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buyer. Two factors make the 
strong appeal that gets the buy- 
er’s money—easy payments, and 
personal solicitation. 

What does all this mean to 
manufacturers of preducts that 
are sold through dealers only, 
and at that through dealers who 
are not aggressive in their mer- 
chandising methods? For exam- 
ple, what does it mean to manu- 
facturers of good furniture? 

It means more of the aggres- 
sive kind of competition that is 
getting first choice of the spare 
money from a buying power 
which represents millions of pros- 
perous people. It means that 
while manufacturers in certain 
lines are outlining ambitious 
plans and concentrating their 
sales efferts on dealers, the deal- 
ers in turn are going along the 
same old way, content apparent- 
ly to wait for customers to come 
in and spend their money. 

The maximum sales efforts put 
forth by a great many retail 
dealers consists of window dis- 
plays and a certain amount of 
colorless newspaper advertising. 
Is this going to produce the vol- 
ume of sales necessary to keep 
factories going on full produc- 
tion? This is a problem for pro- 
gressive manufacturers to solve. 


How One Piano Manufactur- 
er Prevents Varnish 
Cracking. 

There are some piano manu- 
facturers who will not ship their 
instruments in cold weather, 
owing to the possibility of dam- 
age from varnish-cracking. One 
firm making a medium grade of 
pianos, which are well finished, 
and in which only kiln-dried lum- 
ber is used in making solid cases, 


does not use shellac. They body-up 
with a quick-drying varnish and 
polish on a slow varnish. During 
the two years that they have 
been doing this they have not had 
one case of varnish-cracking. To 
avoid cracking the undercoats 
must be quick-drying and non- 
elastic, but the finish coat must be 
an elastic one. 

The finisher allows less time for 
the undercoats to dry than for 
the finishing coats. The finish 
coat should have time enough to 
become quite hard, which is es- 
sential to good polishing. Of 
course, if insufficient time is 
given for each coat to dry, there 
is liable to be varnish-checking. 
One would suppose that one or 
two weeks would suffice, and yet 
in order to be perfectly dry 
within this time it would be 
necessary to oven-dry it; one 
piano maker did try this, but 
without success, because the heat 
destroyed the glue in the case.— 
A. A. Kelly. 


The addition of a little Prus- 
sian blue to white shellac used 
for polishing ebony wood will en- 
hance the black effect. 


To disguise the unpleasant 
odor of polishing and furniture- 
renovating liquids, there are in 
use several different essential 
oils, mirbane being the most com- 
monly employed for the purpose. 
It is the essential oil of bitter 
almonds and is comparatively in- 
expensive. 


More New Factories 


A dry color plant has been 
erected at Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

A paint factory to cost $6,000 
will be erected at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by the American Cement 
Paint Co. 
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What Wood Lacquer Really Is 


A remarkably clear-cut and authentic explanation of what the modern 
high-grade wood lacquer really is, what raw materials enter 
into it and how the nitro-cellulose for it is obtained. 


By R. L. Masterson 


| gene certain types of finishes 
on all kinds of -wooden articles, 
lacquer is rapidly gaining favor. 
The film produced by a _ true 
wood lacquer—but not necessar- 
ily by many of the so-called lac- 
quers which are little more than 
shellac substitutes—is remark- 
able from many standpoints. It 
withstands water, hot dishes, ice, 
steam, liquids and many chemi- 
cals. At the same time it is print- 
resistant, tough and permanent. 
The great speed with which 
‘lacquer may be recoated without 
sacrificing the quality and dura- 


bility of the finish is another fac- 


tor which makes it especially 
adapted for use wherever quick 
turn-over is needed. Without go- 
ing into technical details some of 
the points regarding the manu- 
facture of wood lacquer are giv- 
en herewith, since all of us like 
to know something about the 
composition of the materials we 
use. 

The raw materials used in the 
manufacture of a true wood lac- 
quer are of four types, each serv- 
ing its own purpose and adding 
to the properties of the other 
raw materials to give a finished 
product of the desired character- 
istics. These raw materials are 
broadly classified as nitro-cellu- 
lose or nitrated cotton, solvent 
and non-solvent liquids, gums or 
resins and softeners or prasticis- 
ers. 


Manufacture of Nitro Cellulose. 

The meaning of the word 
“nitro-cellulose”, is cellulose 
which has been nitrated. There 
are a great many sources from 
which cellulose is obtained. The 
wood of trees, and of a great 
many vegetables, is essentially 
cellulose. One of the purest 
forms is cotton fiber, the same as 
is used for weaving cotton cloth. 
It is not necessary to use the 
long cotton fibers, however, for 
producing nitro-cotton, since they 
can be used to better advantage 
in weaving cloth and for other 
purposes. When the long fibers 
are removed from the cotton seed, 
a quantity of short fibers adhere 
to the seed. These can readily 
be removed, and they serve the 
purpose as well as the larger ones 
for making nitro-cellulose. These 
short fibers are known as “cotton 
linters.” 

The linters are contaminated 
with oil, wax and hull fibers as 
they are taken from the seed, 
and these impurities must be re- 
moved before the process of ni- 
tration begins. This is accomp- 
lished by repeated washing with 
various chemical solutions, fol- 
lowed by water to remove all 
traces of the chemicals. After 
this the purified linters are dried 
thoroughly. 

By the term “nitration” noth- 
ing more is meant than the pro- 
cess of chemically adding nitro- 
gen, sometimes in combination 
with other chemical elements or 
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compounds. In nitrating cellu- 
lose or cotton, this is done by 
treating the cotton in a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and nitric acid 
for the proper length of time. 
The strength of the acids, the 
length of time, the temperature, 
and other factors all have a bear- 
ing upon the type of nitro-cellu- 
lose finally produced. For dif- 
ferent purposes the cotton is 
nitrated in different degrees, but 
for wood lacquer nitro-cotton of 
about 12 percent. nitrogen con- 
tent has been found most adapt- 
able. 


The next step after nitration is 
to thoroughly boil and wash the 
nitro-cellulose until all traces of 
the acids have been removed. The 
water is then removed by forcing 
denatured alcohol into the ni- 
trated cotton as the water is 
forced out. This is done to elim- 


inate danger of explosion, for ni- 


trated cotton, as used in the man- 
ufacture of lacquer, is somewhat 
similar to gun cotton and gun 
powder which are harmless while 
moist but explosive under certain 
conditions when dry. 

The nitrated cotton is very sim- 
ilar in appearance to the original 
cotton, but it has entirely differ- 
ent properties, one of the chief 
ones being its solubility or ability 
to be dissolved in various solv- 
ents. This brings us down to the 
second class of raw materials, 
namely, solvent and non-solvent 
liquids. 

Solvent and Non-Solvent Liquids. 

It is customary to dissolve the 
nitro-cellulose, while still wet 
with alcohol, in a suitable combi- 
nation of solvents. There is a 
long list of solvent and non-solv- 
ent liquids used in the manufac- 
ture of wood lacquer. No one of 
these liquids is used alone, but a 


combination is used which will 
give the proper solvent action on 
the nitro-cellulose and on the 
gums, as well as the right scheme 
of evaporation to insure easy ap- 
plication, a smooth surface and 
freedom from turning white or 
“blushing” upon drying. 

Some liquids, which are solv- 
ents for nitro-cotton, are not 
solvents for gums; likewise many 
liquids which dissolve gums will 
not dissolve nitro-cellulose. It is 
quite an art to get the proper 
proportion of the various liquids 
necessary to hold both materials 
in solution and at the same time 
give the other desirable features. 
The question of proper solvent 
combination is one of the greatest 
importance in making good wood 
lacquers. Usually the solution of 
gums is made separately from 
the solution of nitro-cellulose and 
the two blended together later: 
We are now ready to consider the 
third class of raw materials 
which are gums or resins. 

Gums or Resins. 

Wood lacquers, made by dis- 
solving nitro-cellulose in solvents 
without the addition of other ma- 
terials, have two big drawbacks. 
In the first place, they do not 
have the required thickness of 
film when dried. Then, too, they 
lack the ability to adhere or 
stick to a wooden surface. Both 
of these faults are overcome by 
the addition of suitable gums or 
resins which are very similar to 
those used in the manufacture of 
regular oil varnishes. 

The kinds of gums used vary, 
depending upon the results de- 
sired. Damar, Shellac, Kauri, 
Manila, Congo or other gums may 
be used, depending upon the re- 
sults desired. Frequently a com- 
bination of these resins are em- 
ployed. While the gums add cer- 
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tain desirable properties to the 
wood lacquer, if nothing further 
is added, they also give the fin- 
ished product a few disadvan- 
tages. The principal one is brit- 
tleness. The nitro-cellulose solu- 
tion, to which gum has not been 
added, dries to a very hard, 
tough film. Gums decrease this 
toughness and make the film brit- 
tle unless certain materials 
known as “softeners” or “plasti- 
cisers” are added. 


Softeners and Plasticisers. 

Softeners or plasticisers are of 
two main types; some are non- 
volatile, such as castor oil and 
other non-drying vegetable oils, 
while others are slowly volatile 
such as camphor. Each type has 
its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Care must be taken not 


to use too much of the slowly vo- 
latile type of softeners, or a film 
will be produced which is tough 


after it has just been applied but 
which will become brittle with 
age after the softener has evap- 
orated. On the other hand, too 
much of the nondrying oil type 
of softener must not be added, or 
the finished product will not dry 
quickly. 

The Finished Wood Lacquer. 

To summarize: A true wood 
lacquer is made of four ingredi- 
ents and each of these ingredients 
are desirable for the following 
reasons: Nitro-cellulose—to give 
waterproofness, hardness and 
durability. Solvent and non-sol- 
vent liquids—to dissolve the ni- 
tro-cellulose and gum, and to give 
quick drying, together with ease 
of application and freedom from 
blushing. Gums or resins—to 
add thickness of film and adhes- 
ion to the nitro-cellulose solution. 
Softeners or plasticisers — to 
counteract the brittle effect pro- 


duced by the addition of gums, 
and to restore the original tough- 
ness to the nitro-cellulose solu- 
tion. 

When the proper type and the 
proper quantities of these raw 
materials are combined in the 
right manner, a truly remarkable 
finishing material is produced. 
Only a few manufacturers have 
found the proper combinations, 
and these manufacturers are 
those who have had years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture and 
use of varnishes, through which 
they gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of exactly what is required 
in a finishing material, not only 
from the standpoint of finished 
results, but also from the view- 
point of ease of application and 
handling in the shop. 


Lining That Spray Booth. 

In December issue I note with 
interest the article by W. D. 
Boles about placing paper on the 
insides of spray-booths to keep 
them clean. We have always 
done this, but instead of making 
a wooden frame to hold paper in 
the metal booth, we just get some 
cheap grease, smear sides of the 
booth and stick the paper to it. 
This is much quicker and easier 
than bothering with tacking the 
paper. When the paper is heav- 
ily coated with waste material it 
can be easily peeled off and re- 
placed with new paper. 

I pass along this suggestion in 
appreciation of ideas we have 
picked up from your paper.—W. 
E. Caldwell, Mgr., Florence Cas- 
ket Co., Florence, Mass. 


New Concern in Cleveland, Ohio 

The Crescent Paint & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been chart- 
ered with a capital of $200,000 to 
manufacture and deal in paints, 
varnishes, oils, etc. 
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Period Finishes—Renaissance 


Furniture of the Renaissance period includes artistic and colorful 
designs from leading European countries, the examples of each 
nation requiring special treatment in finishing 
to produce the true effect. 


By R. J. 


LONG toward the middle of 

the 15th century there came a 
period in European history 
marked by comparative peace 
and with it there arose a rebirth 
of interest in trade and arts of 
manufacture. The rich and pow- 
erful nobility who alone could af- 
ford furniture had hitherto 
thought of it as something to fold 
conveniently in case of flight, or 
to use in barricading a door. 
Freed from the danger of attack 
they began to think less of its 
utilitarian side and more of its 
decorative value. 














Italian Renaissance arm chair. 


Encouraged by the new order 
of things, which began in Italy, 
artisans developed designs of 
great beauty; and as their ap- 
prentices traveled to other coun- 


Meade 


tries to set up for themselves, the 
original style was modified in 
their reproductions until now 
museums show an array of pieces 
all resembling one another but 
labelled variously Italian, Span- 
ish, English, French, Dutch, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian Renais- 
sance. 

Furniture remained massive 
but became more diversified as 
the gloomy medieval castle gave 
way to the spacious Renaissance 
palace. The Italians, however, 
were artists first and wood carv- 
ers or cabinet makers second, 
considering decorations before 
lumber and turning. Hence their 
work quickly became rich and 
colorful; instead of seeking fine 
woods they painted and gilded 
cheap ones, using for raised 
work a plastic base called “gesso 
duro” similar to our modern 
“compo.” 

On flat surfaces the Italians, 
who produced the most beautiful 
examples of Renaissance furni- 
ture, used a system of geometri- 
cal inlay work usually set in wal- 
nut or ebony. Sometimes the in- 
lay was ivory, at other times dif- 
ferent colored woods were em- 
ployed, particularly if the design 
was of a pictorial nature. Intar- 
sia, as this work was called, later 
gave way to “pietra dura” which 
called for an inlay of highly pol- 
ished marbles, agates, hard peb- 
bles, lapis lazuli and arabesques 
in tortoise shell, brass, mother of 
pearl, and silver. 
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The most significant Spanish 
piece and one often reproduced is 
the so-called “Varguefio cabinet”, 
partly Moorish and partly Italian. 
It consists of a large box mount- 
ed on high turned legs of ebony 
or walnut, elaborately inlaid with 
tortoise shell and trimmed with 
brass. ° The front of the box is 
hinged and when lowered offers a 
writing surface and reveals a 
complete set of small drawers 
and pigeon holes. The French 
followed Italian lines but with 
less color and more carving; 
Dutch, German and Flemish Re- 
naissance is comparatively plain 
both as to design and ornament. 

In this country the close of the 
World War marked a consider- 
able revival of interest in the Re- 
naissance period, particularly the 
Italian. At first practically all 
of it was more or less elaborately 
polychromed but while it might 
have appeared to splendid advan- 
tage in the vast halls of Floren- 
tine and Geneose palaces, it soon 
proved rather ornate for the mod- 
ern dining and living room. As a 
consequence the polychrome 
vogue was short lived and gave 
way to equally good but less 
showy designs. 

The artisans of the Renais- 
sance period, of whatever nation- 
ality, knew nothing of our mod- 
ern finishing methods except pos- 
sibly with respect to color work. 
The solid wood was patiently 
rubbed and rubbed with a vege- 
table oil until it shown with the 
dark mellow glow which we asso- 
ciate with wax or velvet. But 
when left untreated, as was some- 
times the case, the wood pores 
collected dust and took on a 
grayish appearance. It is these 
two effects that we attempt to 
produce today with stain and fill- 


er, the exact shade depending on 
the wood employed. 

Brown . Italian walnut is ob- 
tained by applying a stain of a 
color slightly darker than Stand- 
ard American Walnut. An oil 
stain may be employed, high- 
lighting while still wet by wiping 
off with a soft cloth the stain 
from all raised parts or parts 
likely to receive wear. The work 
must be done carefully so as to 
obtain a very gradual blending 
from light to dark. No filler is 
used and the final finish consists 
of two coats of lacquer and 
brown wax to soften the high 
lights. 

Gray Italian Walnut calls for 
a water stain made up of about 
an ounce or an ounce and a half 
of jet nigrosene dissolved in a 
gallon of hot water. When dry 
the wood is sanded, given a wash 
coat of shellac, again lightly 


sanded and part filled with a gray 


paste filler. Over this is applied 
a coat or two of clear lacquer 
and one of wax, colored gray if 
desired. 

Italian Gray Oak consists of an 
application of an oil stain very 
much on the order of standard 
weathered oak. This may be 
high-lighted as above described, 
then wash-coated with shellac. 
The open pores are now dusted 
with powdered rotten-stone and 
finished over with several appli- 
cations of wax. Italian Red Oak 
is finished in the same manner 
except that the stain is more on 
the order of mission or cathedral; 
it is also high-lighted, but dusting 
out of the pores is omitted. 

Polychrome, which is appropri- 
ate on all but the Red Oak, is 
accomplished in several ways ac- 
cording to the speed at which it 
must be done, and is applied di- 
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rectly over the stain or shellac 
coat. The quickest method is to 
mix dry colors,  vermillion, 
chrome green or medium blue, 
in shellac so that one coat will 
cover solid. Next come colors in 
japan and finally colors in oil, 
though the two may also be 
mixed half and half. 

When the surface is dry a thin 
antiquing glaze is brushed over 
the colors, and gold bronze when 
used, consisting of equal parts of 
Burnt Umber and Van Dyke 
Brown in oil mixed with two- 
thirds turpentine and one-third ja- 
pan dryer. This glaze is gently 
wiped off all raised parts with a 
soft cloth and the entire piece is 
then waxed. By dusting over the 
wet wax with powdered rotten- 
stone a still more pronounced an- 
tique effect is secured. 


Filler 


A “Color-to-Match” 


for Repairs. 

Finishers and cabinet makers 
frequently have occasion to fill 
cracks, worm holes, open joints, 
dents, cut-outs, slivered and 
broken places in order to build up 
a level smooth surface or one 
conforming to the surrounding 
area. What is needed is a paste, 
corresponding in color to the 
wood or finish desired, which can 
be applied easily, which will 
harden quickly and_ without 
shrinkage, and which can be 
worked down when necessary 
with sandpaper the same as 
wood. 

To meet this urgent need, a 
filler has been developed and is 
being marketed through the San- 
Itai-Rie Filler Co., 164 W. Kinzie 
St., Chicago, Ill. The “dope” is 
appropriately called “San-Itai-Rie 
(sanitary) Filler”. It comes in 
cans ranging in size from % pt. 


to 1 gal. and can be had in any 
color or shade desired. It is ap- 
plied with a knife. 


Combination Brush and Air 
Duster. 

Recognizing the fact that thor- 
ough cleaning of some surfaces, 
requires more than a shot of air 
from a nozzle or the stroke of a 
hand brush, the Paasche Air 
Brush Co., Chicago, Ill, have 
brought out a combination brush 
and air nozzle duster. The tool 
is used in the manner illustrated 
in the accompanying cut. 


Cleaning the rim of a table with air 
duster fitted with hair brush. 


A hair brush or steel wire 
brush may be attached quickly 
to the nozzle of the regular air 
duster. Hair brush enables oper- 
ator to remove fine dust adher- 
ing closely to surface. Wire 
brush serves equally well on 
coarser surfaces, such as remov- 
ing rust and loose paint from 
surfaces to be finished. The reg- 
ular handle and trigger control 
make the duster especially handy 
for the operator. 


Leadership in business means 
promptness, plus good judgment, 
plus action. 
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A More Rapid Automobile 
Painting Schedule 


An experienced auto paint shop engineer gives some valuable sugges- 
tions and outlines a more rapid schedule for the hand-painted 
color-varnish job of high-quality automobile finish. 


By A. F. Eibell 


ROM an experience of sev- 

eral years knocking over the 
country I am convinced that 
what the majority of smaller au- 
tomobile paint shops need is a 
thorough house cleaning. Con- 
sign to the dump all of the old 
books and publications pertaining 
to carriage and wagon painting, 
and include with them rough- 
stuff, rubbing stones and all other 
plunder of a day that’s gone for- 
ever, then make a fresh start. 

Prepare to give your customers 
what they want and what they 
are willing to pay for. Give 
them as good a job in five to ten 
days as you have been giving 
them in the same number of 
weeks—or a better job if possi- 
ble, and you will not need to fear 
the competition of larger estab- 
lishments. 

We can’t all have shops built 
to suit us, but every automobile 
painter should have a good tight 
finishing room with plenty of 


Rubbing down the last flat coat with 
sand paper to prepare surface for first 
coat of varnish. 


light, ventilation, and controlled 
heat which can be maintained 
day and night in any weather. 

There are any number of man- 
ufacturers today who will supply 
you with a metal primer that 
will dry hard in from 5 to 15 
hours; a filler that can be sur- 
faced the same day it is applied; 
a rubbing varnish that can be 
rubbed in 15 hours or even less; 
and a finishing varnish that will 
dry hard over night to permit fi- 
nal assembly next day. All of 
these materials will give A-1 re- 
sults if you treat them right. Get 
all out of each one of them that 
is claimed for it, but don’t put 
the coats on in any old way and 
expect to rub the work “down to 
the quick.” No material or com- 
bination of materials will give 
satisfactory results when sub- 
jected to abusive treatment. 

If you have any ready-mixed 
color varnish on hand and it isn’t 
really fresh stock, send it with 
the rest of the “antiques” to the 
dump—or use it on chassis work. 
Mix your own color varnish, and 
use a minimum amount of color 
so as to be able to flow it on with- 
out brush marks. Don’t attempt 
to make the job “solid” through 
the medium of color varnish. Get 
your ground solid. Go further 
than that! Have the filler as 
close to final color as you can. 
Then one coat of ground will 
cover solid, and you can bridle 
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it with rubbing and have it serve 
as sealer and ground combined. 

With limited space and no 
knowledge of shop conditions, 
size of crew, etc., it isn’t prac- 
tical for me to really “engineer” 
a job, but the accompanying 
schedule will help in working out 
a plan. This advice may help 
some, too; never attempt to do a 
re-paint job without first taking 
off the old finish down to the 
metal. It usually costs no more 
than to do otherwise, and you 
have the added satisfaction of 
knowing that your work is done 
right, from the metal on out to 
the finished surface. 


Flowing on the first coat of varnish. 


If the work isn’t a strictly re- 
varnish job, which can be done 
with two or three coats of clear 
varnish and a little touching up, 
then go after the old coating 
and cut it with caustic soda or 
some other alkali solution. Get 
a good commercial remover or 
make one for the body, hood, etc., 
and for all baked work. 

The following schedule, though 
based on practical work as stated 
before, must be taken more as a 
system, rather than a hard and 
fast working plan. 


First Day 


Remove only necessary hard- 
ware and hood; clean with re- 
mover, according to directions on 
can; metal primer and spot putty. 


Second Day 


Fill and rub out with No. 000 
waterproof sandpaper and water; 
clean up well; re-putty if any is 
necessary, and allow job to dry. 

Third Day 


If work of preceding days has 
been done right, the job should be 
ready, with good dusting, for 
ground coat followed when dry 
with flowing coat of color varnish. 
Then let it dry. 


Fourth Day 


Flatten (don’t try to surface) 
with No. 0000000 sandpaper and 
water; clean up thoroughly, and 
flow coat of tinted rubbing var- 
nish. 

Fifth Day. 


Rub, this time as before with 
No. 0000000 sandpaper; only it 
should be a fair rub—all it needs 
to fit it for striping and finishing 
which should be done, along with 
assembling, touching-up, etc., on 
the sixth day. 


Now this last “stunt,” espe- 
cially when I explain that it in- 
cludes fenders, too, will probably 
bring a howl of protest from 
some of the “slow boys”. How- 
ever, I have done it for several 
months every day, taking the 
cars as they came in size (but 
not enclosed jobs). They were 
color varnished—not greased, 
sand finished or corrugated. The 
schedule outlined, can be follow- 
ed even as to fenders, pans, etc. 
These parts are usually in fair 
shape and if so, the best way to 
handle them is to clean the sur- 
faces with gas and sandpaper— 
the same as the body after its 
old paint has been removed. Ap- 
ply metal primer, and while keep- 
ing the parts clean, wait until 
you rub the color varnish. Then, 
with the same paper, flatten the 
metal primer. When coating the 
job with tinted coat, carry out 
all black work in black rubbing 
coat; rub it out with balance of 
job and finish the same. 
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In conclusion, let me remind 
you, if you do take off enamel, 
better give a vinegar wash after 
using the remover; then bring 
up as before, or add filler coat 
if required. 

Make it a point to get and use 
patent paper strainers—No. 2 
for all general purposes—and 
strain your stuff often, using two 


cups so one can be straining 
while you are working from the 
other. 

If the tests I now have under 
way prove satisfactory, I may 
be able to outline a practical 
working schedule of hand paint- 
ing to be completed in four days, 
and with a full high gloss and 
bone dry, too. 





Getting ClearFinish on Mahogany 


An expert finisher tells how to prepare the wood surface, and explains 
how to use stain, filler, shellac and varnish to produce that 
clear, life-like, lustrous finish which shows mahogany 
to its best advantage as a wood of refinement 


By Wm. J. Tyson 


OME finishers have trouble in 
getting a perfectly clear fin- 
ish on their mahogany. This 


wood is easy to finish if the fin- 
isher knows how to do the work, 
but neglect of any of the details 
is almost certain to give trouble. 
Indeed, where trouble occurs the 
fault does not always rest with 


the finisher. It is frequently the 
result of the wood not being prop- 
erly cleaned before the finisher 
received it. For this reason the 
finisher ought to know something 
about preparing wood for the 
finish so that, in the event of the 
wood not being properly pre- 
pared, he can point out its de- 
fects and suggest how to correct 
them. 

To obtain the best finish on any 
wood, with the least expenditure 
of time and material, the surface 
must be made perfectly level and 
free from fuzz. It has been my 
experience that finishers, whose 
stock is cleaned up with a wood 
scraping machine, are able to ob- 
tain a better finish with less 


varnish than when the wood is 
smoothed with sandpaper only. 
Especially is this so with mahog- 
any. Apart from. the fact that 
a sandpapering machine is apt to 
cut more deeply into the softer 
parts of the surface than it does 
elsewhere, coarse sandpaper 
loosens the surface fibers and 
leaves them standing up like so 
many hairs, or ready to stand up 
as soon as the finishing process 
begins. The wood scraping ma- 
chine makes a uniformly clean 
cut over the whole surface; and a 
light touch with fine sandpaper 
puts the surface in ideal condi- 
tion for finishing. 
Mahogany that has _ been 
cleaned up entirely with sand- 
paper ought to be sponged with 
warm water before the final sand- 
ing is done. The water will cause 
any loose fibers to rise; then 
when they are dry they can be 
cut off with fine sandpaper. If 
this sponging is not done in the 
cabinet shop it ought to be done 
in the finishing room; but the fin- 
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isher should advise that it be 
done in the cabinet shop, since 
having it done there eliminates 
one sanding operation. 

It is important to have this 
fuzz cut away before the process 
of finishing begins, because fuzz 
is a frequent cause of muddy fin- 
ish on mahogany. Not only that, 
but if not previously cut away it 
will stick up through the varnish, 
and will show up badly after the 
varnish is rubbed. 


Water stain is best for mahog- 
any; it is more fast to light, and 
gives a clearer finish than an oil 
stain. But there are good, bad 
and_ indifferent water stain 
powders, and in order to do good 
work one must have good stain. 
It is the height of folly to reject 
a good stain merely because it is 
a few cents a pound more in price 
than some other stain. One pound 
of good stain powder will color 
furniture to the value of several 
thousand dollars, so what does a 
few cents a pound amount to 
when compared to its value in en- 
hancing the beauty and value of 
the goods. It never pays to take 
a chance with stains of doubtful 
quality. 

When preparing water stain 
for use one ought to carefully 
weigh the powder and measure 
the water. Guess-work should 
never have a part in the prepara- 
tion of stains. I know a man 
who failed utterly as a foreman 
finisher because he thought he 
could guess the proportions in 
preparing stains. He never made 
two lots alike, and yet, for some 
reason peculiar to himself, he 
could not be persuaded to use 
weights and measures. 

Use hot water for dissolving 
water stain powders, but do not 
use it boiling. A temperature of 


approximately 175-degs. F. is hot 
enough. Some stains have a cor- 
roding effect on iron or tin, and 
this in turn has an injurious 
effect on the stain. It is always 
better to use earthen vessels for 
mixing and storing the stain for 
any length of time. Put the cor- 
rect amount of powder in the ves- 
sel; then, after measuring into 
another vessel the correct amount 
of hot water, pour the water rap- 
idly on the stain, stirring the 
while, and until all the powder is 
dissolved. 

Stain may be applied by any 
one of the three common methods, 
namely, with a brush, with the 
spray, or by dipping. If the 
brush is used the stain may be 
applied cold. Warm stain takes 
better than cold stain but the 
brush will work cold stain into 
the wood sufficiently to make a 
good job. For this reason the 
stain should be allowed to cool 
before using. If some of it is 
used hot, and the remainder is 
used after it has cooled, there will 
be a noticeable difference in the 
shade of color produced on the 
wood. Some finishers have good 
results spraying cold stain, but 
if there is any difficulty getting 
the cold stain to take properly 
with the spray, the matter usual- 
ly can be remedied by warming 
the stain. 

It is always better to use a 
warm stain for dipping. The sud- 
den rush of stain over the wood 
followed by the rapid flowing off, 
prevents the stain from entering 
the minute air cells of the wood 
and penetrating deeply enough to 
produce the proper depth of color. 
Warming the stain increases its 
penetrating powers and gives it 
greater depth of color. 
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When warm stain is used the 
temperature should be uniform; 
otherwise there will be a varia- 
tion in the depth of color. The 
temperature can be kept uniform 
by having the stain vat set in a 
waterjacket heated by means of a 
steam coil, and by taking fre- 
quent tests of the temperature 
with a thermometer. 


Allow plenty of time for the 
stain to dry thoroughly before 
proceeding with other operations. 
If the pores of the wood are 
sealed with filler before all the 
moisture has evaporated, the re- 
sult will be sunken pores, and the 
finish will lose its luster much 
more readily than would other- 
wise be the case. Unless one has 
some special means for drying 
the stain it is not a good plan to 
proceed with the next operation 
until the following day. 

No matter how carefully the 
surface of the wood may have 
been sponged and sanded prior to 
staining, the stain will raise a cer- 
tain amount of fuzz on almost 
every kind of mahogany. Cuban 
mahogany, which is extremely 
hard, is the most notable excep- 
tion. To remove this fuzz the 
method followed in the best shops 
is to give the surface a coat of 
very thin shellac before filling, 
not more than a pound and a half 
of gum to a gallon of solvent 
being used. This thin shellac 
will cause the loose fibers to 
stand stiffly erect so that a light 
touch with fine sandpaper will cut 
them off and leave the surface of 
the wood as smooth as a polished 
mirror. 

Someone may ask: “Why 
sponge and sand the wood be- 
fore staining when it is necessary 
to sand afterward? Why not 
leave all the sanding until after 





the staining?” The answer is 
very simple. If all the fuzz were 
left to be cut off after the stain- 
ing there would be so much of it 
that considerable sanding would 
have to be done to remove it; too 
much stain would be removed and 
a thin, faded appearance would 
be the result. The sanding after 
staining must be done carefully 
and uniformly to prevent cutting 
too deeply in places. A block of 
soft felt, or a wooden block on 
which a sheet of thin, soft felt 
has been glued, makes a good 
sanding block. No. 0000 sand- 
paper is the right kind to use 
after the stain. 

Filler for mahogany ought to 
be colored to harmonize with the 
general tone of the wood. Some 
finishers use a black filler, but I 
think they would be better satis- 
fied with the results if they 
changed from black to dark 
brown. The filler ought to be 
darker than the stain in order to 
show the pores—these are part of 
the figure, and should stand out 
distinctly. 

Filler for bare wood will work 
oily when used on wood that has 
received a coat of thin shellac. 
The reason is this: When the 
paste filler is prepared, due al- 
lowance is made in the propor- 
tions of oil and pigment for the 
wood to absorb a certain amount 
of the oil, and still leave enough 
to bind the particles of pigment 
together firmly in the pores. If 
this same filler is used on wood 
that has been shellaced, the shel- 
lac seals up the more minute air 
cells and prevents the oil from 
penetrating; this oil, which other- 
wise would have been absorbed 
by the wood, remains on top with 
the pigment. 
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To overcome this difficulty the 
finisher should have some dry 
silex, which is the pigment used 
in the best fillers, and mix it with 
the correct proportion of coloring 
matter; then add enough of this 
to absorb and take care of the 
surplus oil. One must be careful 
and not use too much; otherwise 
there will not be enough oil to 
bind the pigment hard when it 
dries. The first indication of too 
much pigment is when the filler 
dries floury—a condition which 
must be strictly avoided. 

Thus far we may have taken 
every precaution to have the fin- 
ish clear and transparent, and 
then spoil it in the very next 
operation. Some finishers use a 
pigment surfacer on all their 
work. While that may be all 
right on most oak finishes, and 
some shades of walnut, I believe 
that shellac is the best surfacer 
for mahogany because it is more 
transparent than a pigment sur- 
facer can be. But even with 
shellac the work may be clouded 
unless proper precautions are 
taken. Shellac ought never to be 
used in a high humidity, nor near 
an open window on a damp day. 

Alcohol, the solvent in shellac, 
has a strong affinity for water 
and will absorb water rapidly 
from the air. Excessive moisture 
in shellac will cause it to dry like 
a thin, opaque scum over the 
wood. The scum is white in the 
case of bleached shellac, but a 





For Gold, Silver or Brass 


No. 82 Silver Lacquer 


Gives Exceptional Value 


We have manufactured lacquers for all 
finishes since 185 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


94 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 


greenish cast in the case of 
orange shellac. The shellac will 
clear off somewhat after it is 
hard, but it will never again be 
as clear as it would have been, 
had it not been exposed to the 
dampness. 

If all these precautions are 
carefully observed when finishing 
mahogany there will be no more 
trouble with cloudy finishes. 


The more nearly perfect the 
atomization of the finishing ma- 
terial with the spray gun, the 
more nearly perfect will be the 
smoothness and uniformity of the 
coating on the finished article. 


Time probably is the most im- 
portant factor in both wood and 
metal finishing today, yet modern 
standards demand a high class 
finish. How to achieve this and 
reduce the working and drying 
time involved in finishing or 
painting, has been the problem of 
varnish and paint manufacturers 
in evolving formulae which will 
adequately fill the need. 





Mobile Paint Mfg. Co Enlarges 
Plant 


The Mobile Paint Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces that a large four-story 
building has been remodeled to 
serve as an addition to its present 
plant at Mobile, Ala. New mills 
and equipment have been pur- 
chased for use in the new unit, ac- 
cording to Mr. W. A. Benson, presi- 
dent of the concern. 


New Finishing Products Plant 
Started 


Construction has just been 
started on a two-story, reinforced- 
concrete building for the Finish- 
ing Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The new building is located at 13th 
Street and Sherman Drive, and will 
be ready for occupancy in May or 
June, at which time the manufac- 
turing departments of the com- 
pany will be moved from the pres- 
ent site at 129 E. Chesapeake St. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 
comments, suggestions or answers 


What Causes Some Finishes 
To Check or Craze? 


We would appreciate very 
much to know what causes cer- 
tain finishes to check or craze. 
What is the best known method 
to prevent such conditions in 
high-grade finishes ?—A. K. J. 


What Is a Good Method Of 
Bringing Sap Wood Up 
To Color? 

We are wondering if some one 
will tell us what is the best 
known method to treat sap wood 
so that it will stain evenly with 

the heart wood.—J. K. M. 


A Good Finish For Chestnut 
Incubators Wanted. 

We propose to manufacture 
poultry incubators in a compara- 
tively small way, and should like 
your ideas on painting and var- 
nishing. The wood used will be 
American chestnut, and we want 
to market the article with a bet- 
ter finish than is usual with this 
class of trade.—F. W. R. & Co., 
Ltd., London, England. 


Oiling Before Filling? 

I would like to ask readers 
what their opinion is regarding 
the practice of saturating porous 
wood with raw linseed oil before 
filling with paste filler. Some 
finishers do this, and I presume 
the purpose to be less robbery of 
the paste filler by the dry wood. 
In this sense it seems a good 


idea. They add a trifle of japan 
drier to the oil. But I think that 
in the case of wood of a light 
color, and where the natural color 
is not to be darkened, the oil 
would not be so good, as oil al- 
ways darkens wood more or less. 
Of course, this objection will ap- 
ply only to very light colored or 
white woods that may have to 
be paste filled. Usually a white 
or very pale wood does not have 
to be so filled. Another thing, 
the application of the oil adds to 
the time expense. How about 
this?—A. K. A. 


What Causes Sunken Places 
in Varnished Surface? 

We are having trouble caused 
by sinking away of varnish in 
places on veneered pieces—tops, 
drawer fronts and end panels. It 
does not come from glue joints 
in the veneer or glue joints in the 
core stock. When it occurs it is 
on a piece of veneered stock that * 
may have been finished from four 
to six months, and may occur 
anywhere on a piece of veneered 
stock. 

It is an apparent reaction in 
the wood; the grain of the ve- 
neer has the appearance of curl- 
ing upward just sufficiently to 
break the filament of the several 
coats of varnish. Of course, 
when such a piece is rubbed by 
water, the water penetrates these 
apparent crevices and turns the 
varnish white right down to the 
wood. 
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We have been extremely care- 
ful in getting our veneered stock 
sanded extremely good in the 
white, and we have been careful 
in getting our stock finished with 
a nominal amount of moisture; 
likewise we have filled many 
pieces of furniture the second 
time in order to insure being 
properly filled. We have used 
pure shellac, substitute shellac 
and a good grade of primer as 
first coaters, but it appears that 
the results are always practically 
the same. 

We are at a loss to know how 
to account for this and would ap- 
preciate any information you can 
give us regarding this trouble.— 
H. Cabinet Co. 


That Shellac Under Green 
Enamel. 

Replying to G. E. & B., Inc., 
who ask about using shellac as an 
undercoat for green enamel, both 
coats to be dipped, I wish to sug- 
gest the following: In using shel- 
lac as an undercoat, of course it 
will prevent the wood from ab- 
sorbing too much enamel, but you 
will have no satisfactory ground 
for your enamel. After dipping 
and allowing the enamel to drain 
off you will have bare places. 

No doubt you can stain the 
shellac green by using a stain 
soluble in alcohol, but you will 
find this a costly process as a 
good green stain costs from $5.00 
to $7.00 per pound. 

I suggest that you use colored 
lacquer. Get a lacquer of the 
shade you want and dip first in 
green lacquer; then dip in clear 
lacquer. This gives you a rapid 
process; you can dip these and 
have both coats dry within half 
an hour, whereas if you use an 
oil enamel for the last coat you 





must wait several hours for it to 
dry and harden. You might use 
a thin coat of green lacquer in- 
stead of shellac as a first coat. 
This will dry as quickly as shel- 
lac; then, if you prefer it, use 
your last coat of green enamel.— 
J. K. Cooper. 


Coloring Shellac For Green 
Enamel. 

December issue of Industrial 
Finishing carried a question from 
G. E. & B., Inc., regarding the 
possibility of using colored shel- 
lac as an undercoating for green 
enamel. It is proposed to dip the 
wood in the shellac and enamel, 
the stock to be dipped being 3-in. 
wide and 16-in. long. 

It is not easy to apply a uni- 
form coat of shellac by the dip- 
ping process. Shellac does not 
flow readily, and it sets quickly, 
the result being that before the 
surplus shellac at the top of the 
piece has reached the bottom 
edge it stops flowing; the coat 
becomes gradually heavier as it 
approaches the bottom. The bet- 
ter way to insure a uniform coat 
is to dip the wood in the shellac, 
then draw a wide brush once over 
each side to remove surplus ma- 
terial. After a little practice 
this can be done very rapidly. 

Shellac can be colored satis- 
factorily with any stain that is 
soluble in alcohol. Malachite 
green may be used in coloring 
shellac as a foundation for green 
enamel. First dissolve the stain 
in alcohol, then strain to remove 
all insoluble matter and add to 
the shellac. Alcohol will carry 
only a certain amount of color, 
and if the amount it carries is 
too small to give the desired 
depth of color when added to the 
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shellac, without rendering the 
latter too thin, it is advised that 
the shellac be cut with a larger 
percentage of gum so that a 
larger quantity of the colored al- 
cohol may be added, and still 
leave it heavy enough for the 
purpose intended.—Wilson Wash- 
burne. 


Best Kind of Container for 
Shellac. 

Replying to a question regard- 
ing the above, it has been my ex- 
perience that glass will keep shel- 
lac in good condition longer than 
anything else. Orange shellac, 
in a tin container, will discolor 
after being opened and exposed 












to the air, even if the container 
is closed tightly again. Orange 
shellac will turn dark brown or 
black, and white shellac will turn 
to a deep orange color. 

Many of the large concerns 
putting out shellac today, ship in 
glass containers and I always in- 
sist on getting it this way. When 
using shellac for French polish- 
ing it is absolutely necessary to 
have it in a vessel of glass or 
enamel-ware. White shellac, being 
used for tints of light shades or 
any shade in fact, if placed in a 
tin container, becomes unfit for 
use in a short time.—J. K. Cooper. 


Best Container for Shellac. 

In December issue M. R. B. 
asks for information regarding 
the best kind of container for 
shellac. My experience, and the 
experience of many others with 
whom the matter has been dis- 
cussed, has been that metal con- 
tainers are all right for white 
shellac; but orange shellac should 
be stored in either wood or earth- 
en vessels. 








If M. R. B. cuts his own shel- 
lac, here is the way to find out 
the effect that metal has on 
orange shellac. Dissolve a quan- 
tity of shellac in a clear glass 
bottle, also a quantity in a tin 
vessel, and allow them to stand 
for 24 hours. At the end of that 
time pour into another clear glass 
bottle a portion of the shellac 
which was dissolved in the tin 
vessel and compare the color 
with that which was dissolved in 
the bottle. Allow them to stand 
for another 24 hours. Then again 
pour from the tin vessel into 
still another glass bottle and 
note the further change which 
has taken place. 

The metal tends to destroy the 
orange hue and turn it to a green- 
ish shade; the longer the shellac 
remains in the metal vessel the 
more pronounced will be the 
greenish shade of color. If the 
metal vessel has the tin lining 
worn, or eaten away, the dete- 
rioration will be much more 
rapid. 

Where one wishes to preserve 
the original color of orange shel- 
lac (and this is very important 
on certain kinds of work) the 
shellac cups should be of eith- 


er wood or earthenware. The ~ 


brushes should be rubber bound 
especially if they are going to be 
left in the shellac when not in 
use. Tin bound brushes will 
cause discoloration. 

Some years ago I had a set of 
cups turned from solid blocks of 
wood. One morning one of the 
men was applying shellac that 
was very much off-color. Inves- 
tigation brought out the fact that 
the man had left his tin bound 
brush in the shellac over night. 
Shortly after that we began 
using rubber bound brushes. One 
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morning one of the men called 
my attention to his shellac, which 
had been left in the cup over 
night, and which was very much 
off-color. The man was instruct- 
ed not to use that shellac for the 
work in hand. When he poured 
it out he discovered a 3-in. screw 
nail at the bottom of the cup. I 
did some experimenting, and 
found that a screw nail of that 
size would discolor a whole cup 
of shellac, if left in 48 hours.— 
C. M. B. 





Buy from the pioneer manufacturer of 


WOOD LACQUERS 


Made in Newark, N. J., since 1857 
Write us your requirements 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


94 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 








Bronze Powders 


In Gold and Colors 


All degrees of fineness and 
brilliancy 


Special Bronzing Liquids 
for use with the above 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
229 East 42d St. New York 


*Also makers of Sapolin Enamel, 
air-drying, (white, ivory 
and colors) 











Finishing Lamps and 
Candlesticks. 


Replying to P. R. W. N. M. Co., 
who, in December number of In- 
dustrial Finishing, asks for in- 
formation regarding best methods 
of rapidly and economically fin- 
ishing wooden lamps and candle- 
sticks, I would say that if you 
are manufacturing these articles 
in large quantities you might in- 
vestigate the merits of the dip- 
ping machine advertised on page 
59 of that same issue. If you 
are manufacturing these articles 
in moderate quantities I would 
advise the following method: 


Stain with water stain by the 
dipping process, using the stain 
at a temperature of 120 degs. F. 
This applies to all woods except 
oak, which should be stained with 
an oil stain. From this on, the 
process must vary according to 
the kind of wood. Such woods 
as birch, maple, gum, and other 
non-pourous woods, do not re- 
quire to be filled with pigment 
filler. But they must have a 
foundation coat to seal the fine 
pores and air cells to prevent ab- 
sorption of the varnish. There 
is nothing better for this than a 
good coat of shellac, which can 
be applied either by dipping or 
with a brush in the lathe. 

If there is any carving on 
either the lamps or candlesticks 
the dipping process must be used 
—the lathe would be impractica- 
ble. For dipping wood that has 
not been filled with a pigment 
filler, the shellac may be cut as 
heavy as 4 Ibs. of gum to one 
gallon of solvent. Shellac sets 
quickly and when it has stopped 
flowing, if there is a sag on the 
under side or end, this should be 
removed by touching it lightly 
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with a fine brush. Large articles 
cannot be dipped satisfactorily in 
shellac because the shellac will 
set before the surplus can flow 
off. Small turnings are ideal for 
dipping in shellac. If they are 
quite small the shellac may be 
used as heavy as 5 Ibs. of gum 
to one gallon of solvent. 

Sanding the shellac on turnings 
is usually a slow, tedious opera- 
tion when done in the ordinary 
way. Turnings like lamps and 
candlesticks can be made smooth 
enough by revolving them in a 
lathe at slow speed, and holding 
a handful of fine excelsior against 
them. 

Varnishing such articles as 
lamps and candlesticks is best 
done by dipping. Almost every 
varnish manufacturer makes a 









varnish especially suitable for 
dipping. Some varnish manufac- 
turers supply the dipping tank 
and drain boards. Take the 
whole matter up with your var- 
nish man. When he knows ex- 
actly what you have to do, and 
the quantity you have to put 
through, he can advise you in the 
details of your equipment. I 
could do that here if I had the 
particulars, but I have not the 
necessary information regarding 
your actual requirements. 

I might offer this suggestion 
if you make any considerable 
quantity of turnings. Screw a 
hook, like an open screw eye, in 
one end of each piece to be 
dipped, and hang the pieces on 
wires above the drain board. 
These wires may be stationary 
or they may be put on grooved 
wheels and moved along to carry 
the pieces away as they are 
hung. To be real efficient these 
wire cables should always be 
moving at a certain speed—just 











Necessary 
m every 
finishing 
room— 


Silex, Whiting, Rottenstone, 
Plaster Paris, Pumice Stone— 
Get Tue Best IN QUALITY 
AND PRIcE! 


Gold Bond SILEX 
400 mesh fine—has tooth—finest 
grade of wood fillers. 


Paris White WHITING 
Soft—White—very finely ground 


Tamms ROTTENSTONE 
A new product—works quicker 
and gives higher polish—saves 
labor. 


Super-Fine PLASTER PARIS 
Very finely ground—quick setting. 


Italy PUMICE STONE 
Coarse—medium—fine. 


We have something exceptionally good 

and will supply you direct. Costs you 

nothing to get samples, specifications 
and prices. 


Tamms Silica Co. 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
(Mines and Mill, Tamms, Illinois) 
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fast enough to keep the dipper 
busy keeping each hook filled. At 
the other end of the cable (the 
end farthest from the dipping 
tank) a man should be stationed 
to remove the pieces from the 
cable and hang them in portable 
racks. From the racks they can 
be sent to the drying room. 


Walnut and mahogany, as well 
as oak, should be filled with a 
pigment filler. The filler may be 
applied by dipping and the clean- 
ing-off done in a lathe, using fine 
excelsior, sea grass, or moss for 
the purpose. The lathe should be 
run at slow speed and with a 
belt that is not too tight. This 
will minimize the possibility of 
anything serious taking place in 
the event of the moss or excel- 
sior becoming caught in any of 
the revolving parts. 


This method of cleaning filler 
off turnings is not only rapid, 
but a much better job can be done 
than by the ordinary way of rub- 
bing by hand. Following the 
filling the process is the same as 
when no filling is necessary, ex- 
cept that if the shellac is applied 
by dipping it must be made thin. 
When wood is filled, all the pores 
and minute air cells are sealed 
and the shellac cannot enter the 
wood as it does in the case of 
bare wood or wood that merely 
has been stained. In the latter 
case it is necessary to use a 
heavy shellac to seal the pores of 
the wood, and cause succeeding 
coats of varnish to stand out in 
a good body. 

Rubbing turnings like lamps 
and candlesticks can best be done 
on a lathe. If a dull finish is 
desired, use waste cotton with 
paraffin oil and pumice; if a me- 
dium shine is desired use tripoli 
instead of pumice; if a high pol- 


ish is wanted follow the tripoli 
with rottenstone and a_ good 
liquid polish. Before polishing 
clean off all the oil and tripoli, 
using clean cotton waste for the 
purpose.—L. C. Trouce. 


When anything entering into 
the finishing of an article is 
slighted—the quality of the ma- 
terial, the preparation of the sur- 
face, the workmanship, or the 
time required for the process— 
it is bound to be reflected in the 
final appearance. It escapes the 
eyes of some people, that is true, 
but the instinct of discerning cus- 
tomers is to find even the insig- 
nificant defects—such defects as 
hand marks, brush marks, runs, 
filled corners, dents or sunkén 
places, dirt particles, spots off 
color and many like discrepancies. 
If they begin finding these they 
immediately start to discount the 
quality of the article, and unless 
the salesman is prepared to offer 
some concession he stands a good 
chance of losing a possible sale. 


The tack rag or tacky rag, fin- 
ishers speak of, is simply a cloth 
dampened with a slow-drying var- 
nish. It is tacky, and being so, 
it will pick up all loose lint or 
dust. It is often used on a sur- 
face to be finally finished with 
varnish, lacquer, baking japan or 
enamel. Cleaning a surface with 
a tacky rag is often called a 
“tacking-off operation.” 


If the Ford Motor Co. had 
never made a careful study of 
costs it never would have been 
able to turn out a car at the price 
it now does. At a higher price it 


would not be able to sell as many 
cars as it does, and the total prof- 
its of the concern would be less. 
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NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 





If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing prodlems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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‘SAN-ITAI-RIE| FILLER 








Always ready for use. 


The only Product of 


its kind on the market. 


A Permanent Remedy 
for all Defects in 
Wood 











For manufacturers of Furniture, Pianos, Phonographs, 
Cabinets, Cedar Chests, Refrigerators, Caskets, 
Office Fixtures, Veneers, Builders’ Woodwork, 
Auto Bodies, Cars and all Wood-using In- 
dustries. 

Made in 20 standard colors. Special tints made to order. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TODAY! 
Use the Handy Coupon 


SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER CO. 
Division of 
G. J. LIEBICA CO. 
164-166-168-170 W. Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Advertisements under this heading 45 
cents a line, minimum charge $1 35. 
Use this department to obtain help, find 
positions, buy and sell equipment, dispose 
of manufacturing properties, etc. 





WANTED. 

Wood Stains—Wood Fillers—Shellac— 
First Coaters—Lacquers—Enamels — Oil 
and Japan Colors. A manufacturer of the 
above of fifty years’ standing wishes to 
obtain sales representation in furniture 
manufacturing centers in the United States 
and Canada. An opportunity awaits the 
man who can show results. Address IF- 
101, Care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 





FOR SALE. 

One 6-foot Moore rubbing machine. 
Good condition. CORKEN WOOD WORK- 
ING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 110 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ils. 





PROPERTY WANTED. 


Modern wood-working plant equipped 
with late improved machines, individual 
motor drive preferred, but not absolutely 
essential. Interested in the machinery 
and equipment only. Wanted for quick 
delivery. Send full details, inventory and 
selling price in first letter as quick action 
is wanted. Motors for 3-phase, 60-cy., 
220-volt, A. C. preferred. Address IF-102, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 





FOR SALE. 

Maddox No. 4, 6-ft. stroke rubbing ma- 
chine, brand new; was set up but never 
run; especial price for quick sale, $400. 
FIELD (since 1880), 39 Washington St., 
No., Boston. 





FOR SALE. 

One DeVilbies spraying outfit; also one 
Curtis Model 48 rubbing machine. WOOD- 
WORKING MACHINERY CO., 54 Mechanic 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED. 


An experienced salesman, thoroughly 
conversant with the wood-finishing trade, 
with a complete, practical knowledge of 
the application and sale of wood-finishing 
products. Territory consists of southern 
and eastern part of Pennsylvania and the 
New England States. A man acquainted 
with this territory and who has a follow- 
ing, is preferred. Liberal salary and 
commission arrangement for the right man. 
Answer, givi references, business experi- 
ence, age, salary, etc. The line is well 
known and has high reputation for quality. 
Address IF-103, care INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING. 





WE BUY 


For spot cash, surplus and odd lots of 
chemicals, oils, dyes, intermediates, solv- 
ents, gums, glues, waxes and any item of 
a chemical nature. REPUBLIC CHEM- 
ICAL CO., 303 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 





SALESMEN WANTED. 

The National Varnish Company, West 
Avenue, 7th to 8th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y., is seeking the services of energetic, 
progressive men to solicit business of 
automobile manufacturers. To men hav- 
ing established connections in this line, 
we are prepared to offer a liberal propo- 
sition. Replies will be held confidential. 


AUTO LACQUERS 


Do not crack, crawl or get tacky, 
under any climatic conditions. 
We have made lacquers for all finishes 

since 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


94 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 











Denatured and Wood 


ALCOHOL 
ROSIN 


Pure Gum Spirits 


TURPENTINE 


SEND US YOUR 
INQUIRIES 


W. Hi. Barber Co. 


Chicago, lil. Minneapolis, Minn. - 
3650 So. 1501 Franklin 
HomanAve. Ave.,S.E. 
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Don-O-Lac, which is a superior 
shellac substitute, will mix per- 
fectly with any wood finishing 
lacquer. 








It will mix without curdling. 













It is also an excellent builder. 


These and other features, coupled 
with price economy, make this an 
ideal material for your operations. 


To prove this, we will send a 5- 
gallon sample at the barrel price. 


Send in your order now. 








DON-O-LAC COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 


THE HEAVY BODY 
permits of more thinning than other makes and as a re- 
sult will cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing 
the actual cost of the Filler. 

NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been 
thinned for use, eliminates another loss. No need to 
throw any of our goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 

IN RUBBING OFF 
the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, 
obviates the necessity of sanding and thus effects a sav- 
ing in labor. 

FILLS PERFECTLY 
making a good foundation for the final finish and effects 
a saving in the number of finishing coats used. 


LET US MATCH THE FILLER YOU ARE NOW USING AND SUBMIT 
A COUNTER SAMPLE WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 


KROEGER BROBS., 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887. 
880 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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firhenair 
CHEMICALS, 
“Over a Century of Service and Progress’ 


BUTYL PROPIONATE 


A nitrocellulose solvent, boiling slightly higher than 
Butyl or Amyl Acetate 





Dissolves practically no water and is non-hydrolizing 
It will pay you to investigate the properties of this material 
Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 


INNIS, SCPE(DEN SCO. 


IMCORPORATEOD 
48 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. 
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